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To walk through Canterbury is to see, written in stone, the proud story of 
England’s greatness. Priest and prelate, baron and burgess, prince and peasant, 
all have lived their hour and left memorial behind them in church and palace 
and cottage of this treasured city. Through its streets have passed the centuries- 


long procession of pilgrims to the shrine of the martyred Becket. 






To-day, though the busy life of a machine age laps its walls, 1¢ is 





wy sll, in its brooding greatness, the shrine of beauty and of peace. 
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“WHITHER, O SPLENDID SHIP, THY WHITE SAILS CROWDING?”: THE FOURsMASTED BARQUE PAMIR AS SHE SAILED 
uP THE ENGLISH CHANNEL ON DECEMBER 21, BOUND FOR LONDON WITH CHRISTMAS GIFTS ABOARD. 


With her white sails shining in the pale gleam of a wintry sun, the four-masted barque 
Pamir (2799 tons) sailed up the English Channel at midday on December 21 bound for 
London, eighty days after leaving Wellington, New Zealand. A cargo-steamer takes 
about thirty days for the voyage from New Zealand to London, sailing via the Panama 


Canal. One of the few remaining vessels of the world's ocean-going square-rigged sailing 
| fleet, the Pamir was seized by the New Zealand Government in 1941 as a war prize from 
| Finland. She is fitted with wireless, electric light and refrigeration, and her cargo 
i included wool and tallow and sixty-four cases of Christmas gifts of clothing. 
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A GREAT many tributes have been paid in the 
last week or so to Earl Baldwin of Bewdley. 
Some of them were grudging, and few can have 
satisfied those who knew him best. The circle of a 
man’s regular acquaintances—I do not mean neces- 
sarily close personal friends but those who have 
been associated with him regularly in work or in 
other ways—is inevitably small, and this comparative 
rule applies even to Prime Ministers. I suppose at the 
outside it cannot amount to more than a few thousands. 
Of one thing about Lord Baldwin I feel confident. 
That no man living, not even Lord Wavell, can have 
impressed so many who knew him in this intimate, 
day-by-day way with the conviction that he was a 
great and good man, a man in a million, a man who 
would never under any circumstances do a dis- 
honourable, mean or cowardly thing, and whose 
goodness and grandeur of moral character one could 
rely on absolutely and implicitly. I use these words 
advisedly, for I knew him not intimately as a close 
personal friend or contemporary, 


but in this broad sense of regular ee "7 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: “A SEASONABLE TLLU 


FROM THE PAGES OF “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF JANUARY 1, 1848. 


association over a term of years. 
And I have met repeatedly men 
and women in all walks of life 
who were associated with him in 
a like way, and who have said 
to me—some of them men in 
daily contact with the grcatest 
men of to-day: “I have never 
met another for whom I feel 
the respect I feel for S.B.” I 
have encountered these personal 
tributes as much outside politics 
as inside, and as much from those 
who were politically opposed to 
him as from those who were his 





followers. 
What was it about the 
man that won this almost 


involuntary honour—a_ respect 
and affection as unconscious as 
breathing ? It rested, I think, 
on three things: the high and 
honourable code of conduct in 
which he had been brought up 
and to which he adhered with 
unshakable strength of character; 
his humanity—his innate respect os eeenehadlcal naan 
for and interest in his fellow- 

men, not for what they might or } 
ought to be, but for what they \ 
were ; and the fact that he was ) 
at heart a poct. His roots went | 
deeper than those of the ordinary 

run of men: he drew his strength | 
from an emotional perception of | 





condemnation. 


of things, from the invisible life 
which lies beyond the life of this 
world but which alone ennobles S very wall. 
and explains it. It was this { 

which, combined with his own . 
unshakable integrity of conduct, nical him with 
that curious capacity for conveying strength to 
others which I have met once or twice in soldiers and 
sailors, but very seldom in civilians ; it was this, too, 
which carried his politics beyond the material details 
of the hour and the requirements of day-by-day 
statesmanship, and gave them something of the rare 
quality of historical perception: that quality which 
a foreign ambassador attributed to the speeches of 
Disraeli when he wrote to him on leaving England : 
‘* T never listened to a speech of yours without thinking 
this word, this phrase will be remembered in a hundred 
years time."’ In a large sense Baldwin's speeches do 
not belong to contemporary politics at all: they 
derive none of their appeal from their appositeness 
to the needs of the hour like those wonderful speeches 
of Churchill's in the summer of 1940. They belong 
to the poetry of humanity and are concerned with the 
verities which endure from age to age, and which will 
remain applicable so long as men live together in 
organised societies. One can test this by taking 
a few quotations at random, “ It is no good trying to 
cure the world by spreading out oceans of blood- 
shed. . Four words of one syllable each are words 
which contain salvation for this country and for the 


DRURY LANE.—" 


ago at Drury Lane may interest our 


It will scarcely be, 
certain pute vel it, = me are sone to have been in no very good taste.’ 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


whole world, and they are ‘ Faith,’ ‘ Hope,’ ‘ Love’ 
and ‘ Work.’”’ ‘Democracy, democratic govern- 
ment, calls for harder work, for higher education, for 
further vision than any form of government known 
in this world. It has not lasted long yet in the 
West. . . . The assertion of the people’s rights has 
never yet provided that people with bread. The 
performance of their duties, and that alone; can lead 
to the successful issue of those experiments in govern- 
ment which we have carried further than any other 
people in this world. Democracy can rise to great 
heights ; it can also sink to great depths. It is for us 
to conduct ourselves and so to educate our own 
people that we may achieve the heights and avoid the 
depths.”” ‘‘ The Christian State proclaims human 
personality to be supreme, the servile State denies 
this. Every compromise with the infinite value of 
the human soul leads straight back to savagery 
and the jungle. Expel this truth of our religion, and 
what follows? The insolence of dominion and the 


evil—he gave her back something of her ancient unity : 
enough to enable her to save the world in 10940. 
‘‘I want,” he once said, ‘“‘ to be a healer ”’ ; and it was 
what he succeeded in being. None but those who 
have essayed such a task in public life can realise 
how much consistent patience, self-abnegation and 
dedicated loneliness it involves. Baldwin followed it 
all his life and schooled himself to be it. It was 
because he did so that he has been so much blamed 
for the pace of our rearmament in the years before the 
war. He never defended himself or bandied recrimina- 
tions. The truth is—though we have conveniently 
forgotten it—that except for professional fighting-men 
(who counted then for nothing) and a small minority 
who were branded as die-hards and warmongers, the 
British people in the years when Baldwin was in power 
were obsessed with the belief that in defeating German 
militarism in 1918 and establishing the so-called 
League of Nations they had banished the causes of 
war for ever. Because of their hatred of war and their 

losses between 1914 and 1918, 
\ they held to that fatuous belief 
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THE PANTOMIME AT DRURY LANE. 


STRATION AND QUOTATION 


as to a fanatic religious creed. 
When on political platforms in 
the 1929 election one pleaded 








FRIAR RUSH, OR HARLEQUIN AND KING GOLD. 


few were attempted hitched and failed so universally, that had not the audience been an exceedingly 
one, we question whether the piece would have lived to the last scene, which was perfectly unfini 
little beyond three large stars of almost naked laths. 
. . allowed for its production. 
the inner meaning and purpose the theatre worked as untiringly as a bee engine—but t 

Grieve and Mr. Telbin, it is impossible 


to speak too highly. 


is alone worth going to see. 


however, what was intended, before next Monday. 


vyenennnny 


cruelty a ‘Senate CTS uitélen as the 
opium of the people, and you swiftly proceed to 
denounce political liberty and civil liberty as opium. 
Freedom of speech goes, tolerance follows, and justice 
is no more.”’ One gets, too, this sense of poetry, 
this capacity for reaching down to the things which 
endure, in Baldwin's now famous and much antho- 
logised St. George’s Day speech on England, or in the 
less well-known one on Canada: “I see again the 
cliffs of Quebec rising above that majestic river, the 
great train carrying us onwards through boundless 
cornfields in the Middle West, great cities standing 
where the pioneer’s axe once hardly made its way, 
limitless forests whose fringes still recede further to 
make way for the industry of man. One who enters 
Westminster Abbey and surveys the hoarded history 
of its thousand years cannot but feel richer from the 
consciousness it brings that centuries have gone to 
his making and that his roots are established in the ages. 
The Abbey is an epitome of England. One who 
visits Canada and sees her in the radiance and glory 
of her morning learns a new hope, a new security.” 
Stanley Baldwin’s supreme service to England 
as a statesman was that in an age distraught by 
class suspicions and distrust—the legacy of past 
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"THE OPENING SCENE. 


Now that the 1947-48 Christmas Pantomime season is here this account of a pantomime presented a hundred years 
readers. The transformation scene then, as now, was the most spectacular 
feature of this form of entertainment and was chosen as the illustration for this accompanying note. 
pantomime called ‘Friar Rush, or Harlequin and King Cold’ was produced to a house crammed to the ceiling . .. | 
the curtain falls upon a tableau of revolving coloured fires. With all this, the pantomime barely escapes entire 

It was so entirely destitute of mechanical effects, upon which so much of the fun be sgt and what 


The cause of all this lies entirely in the very limited peri 
Mr. Willmott was on able in superintending the rehearsals; and everybody about 
2 whole matter was an impossibility. 
\ The former gentleman’s opening view of a glade 
\ and lake, with the moonlight rippling on the waters, is the most lovely thing of the kind we ever saw, and drew 
down loud and reiterated plaudits. It 

alterations and curtailments have improved the pantomime considerably since its first re resentation ; ‘and it now goes 
such, the , individualising of 


(See reproduction above.) . 


for cruiser construction, one was 
yelled down with shouts of, 
“Who stole the baby’s milk!” 
As late as 1932 the present 
{writer was rebuked, though with 
much tenderness and considera- 
tion, by a Department of our 
senior university because under 
its auspices he had had the 
heretical temerity to describe 
Nelson as a hero to an audience 
of working-men: it was felt to 
be a very uncritical thing to have 
done. The truth of the matter 
is that but for Baldwin and his 
patient and restrained handling 
of the country while in the grip 
of a temporary insanity, there 
would have been no rearmament 
before 1937 atall. The construc- 
tion programme of the great 
ships—George V., Prince of Wales, 
Duke of York (their names date 
them)—and of the Spitfires and 
Hurricanes that saved us when 
we stood alone in 1940 and 1941, 
was initiated in 1935, aS soon as 
the pacifist Ramsay MacDonald 
retired — himself returned to 
Downing Street on a disarmament 
wave in 1929 and on an economy- 
at-all-costs wave in 1931—and 
when Baldwin became Prime 
Minister. It was not for his 
failure to re-arm sooner—that, 
in the then state of opinion 
in this democratic country, was 

wo impossible—that Baldwin was to 
banis, but for his inability to solve the economic 
problem of unemployment and to make that full use 
of our economic resources under a free system on which 
adequate rearmament, like everything else, ultimately 
depended. In that he was at one with his party, 
with his political opponents, and, indeed, with almost 
the whole country. And as—as we shall discover when 
the present “ buyer’s market suddenly dries up— 
we are still unaware of the root causes of that failure, 
we can scarcely lay the whole blame for it on one 
statesman. 

When all is said and done, we return to the central 
theme of Baldwin's life. He once described himself 
as a revivalist because ‘he was in favour of a revival 
of trade and a revival of ‘‘ that good feeling among 
mankind that ought never to be allowed to fail. 
So long as I hold this office,"’ he said, ‘ I shall go on 
preaching the gospel that I have preached in a humbler 
sphere all my life, in the hope that before I die my 
fellow-countrymen and women may embrace it. The 
dominant issues in the world to-day are peace or 
concealed war. It is the same abroad as at home.” 
It is a theme of which the world and this country still 
stand in need to-day. And it never had a nobler 
exponent than Stanley Baldwin. ; 
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THE CIRCUS COMES TO TOWN: 
THRILLING SCENES AT OLYMPIA. 





1. DARING ACROBATICS HIGH OVER THE RING: THE FIRST APPEARANCE AT OLYMPIA OF TRISKA’'S ‘“‘WHITE DEVILS."" 2, THE ELEPHANT BALLET, ESCORTED BY DANCING GIRLS AND LED 
BY THEIR PRIMA BALLERINA, LEEHAMA. 3. HANGING ALOFT 60 FT. ABOVE THE SAWDUST: DARITA IN A BREATH-TAKING ACT. 4. JOAN WITH HER HORSES IN “CHICOS POST” 
AN ACT INVOLVING INTREPID FEATS OF HORSEMANSHIP. 5. THE CUMBERLANDS; ONE OF THE RECKLESS EIGHT IN A SPECTACULAR EQUESTRIAN ACT. 


The Lord Mayor of London, Sir Frederick Wells, has found a cure for the despondency and | great has been the demand for seats at the Circus that the season has been extended until 


depression of to-day, and the treatment he recommends is a visit to the Bertram Mills February 4. Prancing horses, dancing elephants, trapezists and clowns are but some of the 
Circus at Olympia. He declared the Circus open on December 19 before a distinguished | wonders presented by the Mills Brothers in the twenty-first season of the Olympia Circus, 
gathering of guests which included the Prime Minister and members of the Cabinet. So which fully maintains the high standard laid down by its founder, the late Bertram Mills 
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UNABATING STRIFE IN THE HOLY LAND: 


MILITARY PRECAUTIONS AND POLICE PROTECTION. 


BEING MARCHED OFF FOR QUESTIONING 
THE TEL AVIV-JAFFA FRONTIER, 


AND A GIRL, 
OF ARMS ON 


MEMBERS, A MAN 
ER A DISCOVERY 


HAGANAH 


ON THE TEL AVIV-JAFFA FRONTIER: AND IN THE 


ON PATROL 
HIS FEW POSSESSIONS FROM JAFFA TO TEL AVIV, 


JEW MOVING 


TROOPS 
A 


BRITISH 
BACKGROUND 


PROVIDE JEWISH WORKERS WITH PROTECTION WHEN TRAVELLING BY 


AN IMPROVISED 


DESIGNED TO 
TO THEIR WORK: 


The fierceness of the strife which tears the Holy Land shows no sign of abating, and, indeed, 
danger and violence are everywhere. After the discovery of a cache of arms in a room facing 
Jaffa on the Tel Aviv-Jaffa frontier, Haganah members were taken away by British troops 
for questioning. Yet Haganah members, it would appear, have been working with 
Jewish police in attempts to keep order, and in providing protection for Jewish workers 
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ASSISTED BY A HAGANAH MEMBER (R.): A MEMBER OF THE JEWISH POLICE TAKING 
INTO CUSTODY AN ARAB, ALLEGED TO HAVE HAD A KNIFE IN HIS’ POSSESSION. 


SORTING OUT WEAPONS DISCOVERED IN A @OACHE ON THE TEL AVIV-JAFFA FRON 


ROAD 


ARMOURED TRUCK WITH A STEEL-PLATED BODY, 


BRITISH TROOPS, NOW STATIONED IN TROUBLED PAJESTINE. 


Wines ee ey 
ASSISTING TO PROTECT TRAVELLING JEWISH WORKERS: A POLICE SERGEANT 
AND AN ARMED CIVILIAN (SAID TO BE A HAGANAH MEMBER). 


who have to travel by road in order to get to their work. Communal attacks on people 
travelling by car have made it necessary for convoys to be organised,. and safety is also 
assured for Jewish workers going from Jerusalem to a plant at the Dead Sea by the 
provision of an armoured truck with a steel-plated body. Armoured cars, manned by 
members of the Palestine police, act as escort. 
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ANTI-PARTITION FERVOUR IN CAIRO: A DEMONSTRATION BY 30,000. 


——_ 


“@ 


EXPRESSING DETERMINATION TO RESIST THE PARTITION OF PALESTINE : 
CAIRO ON DECEMBER 14, DURING A HALT OUTSIDE THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL TO GREET ARAB LEADERS (RIGHT ; 


The strength of the feeling in Egypt against the proposed partition of Palestine is illustrated 
by the photograph on this page. On December 14 a crowd of some 30,000 marched, many 
_of them carrying banners inscribed with slogans, from the Elazhur Mosque to the Abdin 
Palace, where its leaders signed the Royal register. A halt was made en route outside the 
Continental Hotel, in order to greet heads of the Arab delegations then assembled in Cairo 
to discuss plans against partition. Our photograph, which depicts a section of the crowd, 


| 
| 


| 
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THE CROWD WHICH MARCHED THROUGH 
ON BALCONY.) 


shows demonstrators perched in tree-tops in the Opera Square to get a good view, while a 
photographer operated from onein the background. A call to Arabs to prepare for a struggle 
and “ to enter the battle forced on them " was issued by the Arab League at the conclusion 
of its Cairo discussions. The partition was described in this communiqué as “ illegal.”” It 
is believed that secret decisions to provide for indirect assistance to volunteers will be 
carried out immediately by the Arab States. 
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ENOR SAL- 
VADOR DE 
/ MADARIAGA 
wrote a crowded, 
fascinating and 
just book about the 
Rise of the Spanish 
a Empire in America. 
ii Though palliating 
no crimes, it put the 





DON SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA, THE 
AUTHOR OF THE Book “THE FALL case for the Con- 
OF THE SPANISH AMERICAN EMPIRE,” querors as it had 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE, alien etek seat 
Dr. Madariaga, whose companion aver e P 
voname, ‘oe Rise of the Spanish im English: it read 
merican Empire,” was reviewed in : ili 
our issue of June 7, 1947, is inter- like a long and brilliant 
nationally famous as scholar, diplomat, survey of evidence and 
critic, politician and author (in three : 
languages, Spanish, English and a precise and reasoned 
French). | Bora, in [eee at Corunns, judgment by a dispas- 
e was educated at rid and Paris, i j 
was Professor of Spanish Studies at sionate judge. He has 
Oxford, 1928-31; Spanish Ambassador now followed it up with 


i sar Wis ee Par’; a volume on the Fall of 
may be mentioned his recent (1946) that Empire, equally 
“Victors, Beware.” good, equally crowded 

with facts and arguments, scenes and personalities, 
equally free from that common kind of partisanship 
which forces facts to fit hypotheses, equally well written : 
and it is superior to the other book in so far asit 
introduces English readers to South American centuries 
which have been barely glimpsed in English books. 
As the title of the earlier book might have sug- 
gested, and to some extent rightly, the achievements 
of Cortés and Pizarro, so this might indicate a volume 
on the achievements of Bolivar and his contemporaries, 
in the period during which Canning said he was intro- 
ducing the New World to restore the balance of the Old. 
But it is not with Bolivar or his times that the book 
mostly deals : all that comes in, as it were, asa postscript. 
The Fall begins almost simultaneously with the Rise : 
the sprouting of the seeds of decay are noted from 
almost the earliest days of the conquest. And the 
causes of the Fall are several, besides the cause 
commonly attributed, namely, misgovernment from a 





OLD SPANISH AMERICAN CUSTOMS: TRAVELLING BY MULE LITTER FROM VERA 


CRUZ TO MEXICO, (From “ Costumes Civils, Militaires 


Mexique,” BY C. LINATI.) 


distance, and the intolerable drainage of taxation. 
Sefior de Madariaga records the long loyalty to the 
Crown even on the part of the Indians suffering from 
bitter local oppression. Both the Kings and the 
higher ecclesiastical authorities frequently struggled 
in vain against a sea of corruption and conflict which 
was beyond control. The forces in existence being 
what they were, it is likely that no other solution 
was possible except that which was ultimately reached : 
but still the most memorable things about the former 
Spanish Empire are the relics of Imperial Spain. 
First of all, there was the chronic individualism 
(tending to anarchism) and regionalism of the Spaniards 
themselves. ‘‘ That most genuine of Spanish poli- 
tical plants—civil war—grew spontaneously out of 
the New World soil."’ In Potosi there were constant 
wars and butcheries between the various “ nations” 
of Old Spain. Here is a typical entry from the Annals 
of Potosi: ‘ This year [1619] the partisans of the 
Basque, Creole, Andalusian and Extremadurian 
nations carried on their feud.”” ‘*And the following 
year; ‘This year came to Potosi as visitor of the 





*” The Fall of the Spanish American Empire.” By Salvador 
de Madariaga, Illustrated. (Hollis and Carter; 218.) 
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”; By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Royal Treasury the Accountant Alonzo Martinez 
Pastrana, who later became the hidden leader of the 
Vicuflas.’ Who were the Vicufias? An army of 
Creole soldiers organised by the Andalusians and the 
Extremadurians against the Basqgues. ‘This same 


month of June [1622] the Andalusians, Creoles and 
Extremadurians, having met in the house of Diego 
Sambrano, appointed twelve captains for 200 soldiers 
they had enlisted,’ and now mark these words: ‘ and 





OLD SPANISH AMERICAN CUSTOMS: “* BUTCHERS RIDE AROUND 
SELLING THEIR MEAT.” (FROM “‘ Costumes Civils, Militaires 
ct Religienx du Mexique,” By C. LINATI.) 


the Andalusians and Extremadurians 
ordered the Creoles to destroy the 
Basques in open fight, for which the 
rich men promised to help them in 
every way.’”” Sometimes the 
native Indians were mobilized 
for the fray. It is as though, in 
early Australia, men from Devon 
and Cornwall were organising 
massacres of Yorkshiremen with 
aborigines to help. 

But that word ‘‘ aborigines” 
leads to another reason for the 
fall of the Spanish Empire. Our 
own Dominions in Australia 
and North America were very 
sparsely populated, and by 
backward nomads at that. The 
Spaniards in their conquests 
encountered two populous and 
settled civilisations, whose 
memories still dwell in the native 
mind, and produced at intervals 


early Spaniards intermarried, or 

interbred, and soon there came 
into being a race of half-castes with a Spanish pride 
but roots in the soil. Then came the negroes and 
their mixed progeny. Whatever their differences 
the “‘locals” in the end tended to be South 
Americans first and Spanish citizens second, though 
with every kind of cross-current of feeling and 
allegiance. Later, when the Empire was doomed, 
there came influences from Europe, Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, the French Revolution, providing 
theories and slogans for people who were already 
ripe for separation, and a pretty lot of rubbish our 
author quotes from Rousseau. But the thing was 
really over. Old Spain was neither competent 
enough (probably nobody could have been) nor 
strong enough to govern that continent, whose in- 
habitants had begun to compare the churches and 
sanitation of Madrid unfavourably with those of 
Lima and Mexico. Brazil, of course, does not 
enter into the picture, being Portuguese, and the 
Argentine (now the most European of South 


American countries) very little. A later historian OLD SPANISH AMERICAN CUSTOMS: 


“the mixture as before.” 
de Madariaga does make clear (and from the 





beginning the best Spaniards thought they were 
redeeming the Indians and hated their enslavement) 
is that throughout the history of the Empire there 
were always Spaniards, lay as well as ecclesiastical, 
who had heavy consciences about what had been done. 
There was one, and an adventurer at that, at the end 
of the seventeenth century. “‘ With the uncom- 
promising objectivity of the Spaniard, Varinas puts 
forward the view that the coming énd of the Empire 
may be due to the doubtful legal value of its origin 
and to the crimes perpetrated under its flag. He 
lays down the rule that ‘no kingdom tyrannically 
conquered by force of arms has prevailed for more 
than two hundred years.’ He then points out that 
‘the Indians gave no cause to the King of Spain for 
him to despoil them,’ so that ‘ there was violence and 
force,’ on the part of the Spaniards. Luther, he 
remarks, was born in the same year as Cortés, which 
shows that the Lord balanced the loss to the true 
Faith in Europe with the gain to it in the New World. 
He grants, moreover, that Alexander VI. gave the 
New World to Spain, and that the Incas and Monte- 
zuma renounced their rights into the hands of the 
King of Spain, Yet, he adds, we may still doubt 
whether the King of Spain owns the Indies with a 
good conscience, since they are being ruined and lost 
so quickly within 103 years of their conquest. Is 
there a hidden cause? Were the Indies possessed in 
the spirit and intention in which they were granted 
by the Vicar of Christ ? As for the abdication of the 
Incas and Montezuma, was it free? ‘ Legitimate 
contracts ’—he argues—‘ require liberty, and the 
contracting parties must be free in their enjoyment 
of all that is allowed them by natural law.’ Such, 
he asserts, was not the case With the Incas and Monte- 
zuma; and therefore the end of the Spanish Empire 
is coming.” 

No review, and no few extracts can give a notion 
of the rich luxuriance of this book. There is in it 
the backbone which might make a terse little essay 
in the old manner on “Grandeur et Décadence des 
Espagnols,”” but the browsing reader without much 
interest in causes and effects or philosophies of history 
could find entertainment, drama and comedy, in 
every chapter, as well as a rich miscellany of facts 
garnered when the author, as is his wont, wanders 
down side-paths to see what he can find. 





‘THE SPANIARDS MAKE 
may be able to record a rise to ascendancy of TMEMSELVES MASTERS OF MONTECZUMA IN MEXICO ITSELF.” (FROM 
white blood in the continent: at present there is Histoire Philosophique et Politique des Etablissements a du 


One thing which Sefior Commerce des Européens dans les Deux Indes,” BY RAYNAL, 1780.) 
Reproductions from the book “ The Fall of the Spanish American Empire” ; 
Carter. 
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EFFECT OF A GREAT MODERN FRENCH ENGINEERING WORK: A VIEW OF THE GREAT 
GIROTTE DAM, SAVOY, NOW IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION. 


which she needs so badly. Savoy has always produced a large proportion of France's 
provide suitable subjects for contemporary artists and have influenced surrealistic In 1941 it was estimated that out of 1,465,000 kilowatts supplied to 
the whole country, 500,000 came from this district and installations capable of 


THE STRANGE AND SURREALISTIC 


The fantastic architectural effects sometimes produced by modern engineering works 
electric power. 

painters. Our photograph illustrates the strangeness and beauty of a purely functional 
structure in course of building. It shows the great dam being put up at the end of producing another 100,000 were in course of construction there. Since the liberation 
the Lac de la Girotte, 5695 ft. above sea-level in the French Alps, near Mont Blanc France's need for more electric power has become as urgent as that of Great Britain, 
The work is part of the big scheme for harnessing the water-power of these and works which will bring the annual production up to 40,000,000,000 kwh. by 
Girotte scheme is one of the three most important. 


mountainous districts to provide France with the greatly increased electric power 19S1 have been planned. The 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE. 





{ LORD STRADBROKE. 


father in 1886. Vice-Admiral of 


SGT. JOHN A. BECKETT, R.A.F. 


\ Died on December 20, aged 85. Posthumously awarded the Died in Ottawa on December 19, 
\ Governor of Victoria from 1920 — Cross for his bravery at aged eighty-five. Canadian t 
. to 1926. As third Earl of the R.A.F. station, Ein Shemer, and author of short stories. Over 
Stradbroke, he succeeded his Air H.Q. Levant, on March 28, a period of forty-three years he 

i 1947, when he drove a blazing published seven volumes of 


vehicle, containing 2000 gallons 


DR. 


poetry ; including his “‘ Collected 
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FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY 











Suffolk since 1890, Lord Lieut. for 
the county since 1935. A.D.C. to 
King Edward VII. and George V. not 











of fuel, to a point where it could | 
endanger twenty aircraft. 


\ 





Poems” and last book, “ The 
Green Cloister.’’ 























COMMANDER OF THE COMMUNIST 




















PRESENTING A BELT OF HONOUR i MISS MINETTE DA SILVA. MISS C, E. LUDLAM. GUERRILLA FORCES IN GREECE: 
TO HIS SON. \ Th oa Soe women Gumey Dl seeainiie The oo har oy 4 have —- ss pumennent GENERAL” MARKOS. 
\ : \ of the Royal Institute of Britis rchitects. as member 01 ie Foreign ces diplomatic sta Forty-two-year-old commander of the 
\ - 4 —— — « ee Royal «\ just passed her final exams. at the Architectural under the reorganisation agreed during the war Souneatiel auvine forces in Greece. He 
\ rmoure: B rhe o Car ca D oe \\ Association. Her father is the new Minister for and introduced by Mr. Bevin. She is twenty-three has set up a rebel “ government” and 
\ — xo pid amp, en \\ Industry in the Ceylon Government. She is hoping to and is going to Yugoslavia in January as a launched heavy fighting against Greek 
belt of honour to his son, Officer Cadet s return to Cey- walla , third secretary Government forces. The Government 
D. vid Monte mrs, “= cot tem ft lon to practise \ : fom ih wun \ at the Belgrade has revived a law dissolving the Greek 
avi ontgomery, who d \ \  asanarchitect. om aa, \ Embassy. N Communist party as well as E.A.M. 
Mabie 4 on mo \, \ exuunrttannttie 


adjudged the best cadet of his troop. 
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e ca oP sing 
a wes ‘ 
$_\ 
‘ “es, 
‘ a 
‘ i 
‘ “ee 
iain — THE LATE EX-KING VICTOR EMMANUEL III, OF ITALY. 
: pt SS : ; ; é “\ \ Died, December 28, after a fortnight’s illness, in Alexandria where, since \ ie 
FLYING TO GERMANY TO VISIT HIS SICK SON: \ \ Stay’ 000k, he hod Weed tn“ vohonters onlie™ an Gee Count of Pulenae. \ THE SKIPPER OF THE BARQUE PAMIR, CAPTAIN 
VON RUNDSTEDT (RIGHT) AT NORTHOLT. \ \ Born in 1869, he came to the throne in 1900. Unpopular as the Prince | | H. S. COLLIER, WITH HIS WIFE. 
Field Marshal von Rundstedt, the seventy-t{wo-year-old former of Naples, his personal courage during the 1915-18 war roused enthusiasm, | The master of the barque Pamir, which anchored in the Thames 
German C.-in-C. in the Wegt, left the prisoner-of-war camp at \ but he became a mere figurehead under Mussolini's régime, though he | | on December 22 after an eighty-day voyage from New Zealand 
Bridgend, Glamorgan, on December 21 on eight days’ com- \ gave tacit approval to Fascism. He abdicated on May 9, 1946, the tenth | \ via Cape Horn, a distance of 15,000 miles, was accompanied 
passionate leave, to visit his only son, who is gravely illin a | \ @mmiversary of his proclamation as Ry of Ethiopia. The signing \ \ by his wife, who was returning to London, after twenty-seven 
hospital in the British Zone of Germany. \ \ of the Vatican and Lateran treaties in | was a landmark of his reign. \ \ years, to visit her parents. 
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| A TRIUMPHANT HOMECOMING ! MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH WOMEN’S HOCKEY TEAM AT \ OUTSIDE WESTMINSTER ABBEY: THE BLESSING OF THE FIRST OF A FLEET OF ANIMAL \\ 
\ } 

) 

\ 











SOUTHAMPTON ON THEIR RETURN FROM A SEVEN-WEEKS TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES. \ DISPENSARY VANS SUPPLIED BY THE PEOPLE’S DISPENSARY FOR SICK ANIMALS. 


The English women’s hockey team arrived at Southampton on December 17 after their seven-weeks \ Two animal V.C.s, Olga, a police horse, and Ricky, a mine-detector hero, were present at a ceremony 
tour in the United States, in which they won each of 18 games, scoring 208 goals to 5 against. \ Outside Westminster Abbey on December 17, when the Dean of Westminster (on steps of van) 
They received a civic welcome from the Mayor and Mayoress of Southampton on board the Queen blessed the first of a fleet of animal dispensary vans. The van was supplied by the People’s } 
Mary, and were also welcomed by representatives of the All-England Women’s Hockey Association | Dispensary for Sick Animals as an Allied Forces war memorial in gratitude to the animals and | 
and of the Hampshire Women’s Hockey Association, birds who died on active service in World War II } 
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THE EVACUATION OF RAZMAK—THE MOST 


A TYPICAL MAHSUD: HIS TRIBE OCCUPY THE GREATER PART 
OF THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS OF WAZIRISTAN. 


SHOWING A MILITARY CONVOY WINDING SLOWLY UP ITS HAIRPIN BENDS: THE WILD 
AND LONELY ROAD TO RAZMAK THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS OF WAZIRISTAN, 


Two schools of thought sought to solve the problem of the N.-W. Frontier of India during 
the British rule. The late Lord Curzon believed in the “ Indus” plan, to limit British 
responsibility to the administrative boundary, 50 to 100 miles from the Durand line, the 
Afghanistan frontier. The “ forward” school thought the turbulence of the tribesmen 
was due to economic causes, and hoped by road-making and civilising to pacify them. 
Thus the outpost Razmak cantonment was opened in 1923, and at one time garrisoned 
by 9000 men. The Pakistan Government decided to evacuate the fortress and on 
December 11 the 4700 men set out on a hazardous journey. Though the Razmak brigade 


MEMBER OF ONE OF THE FIERCEST AND MOST TURBULENT 
TRIBES OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER: A MAHSUD. 
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COSTLY N.-W. FRONTIER FORT. 


IN CONSTANT CONFLICT WITH THE BRITISH. 


WITH INDIAN TROOPS GUARDING THE MAIN BODY AND A PICQUET POST VISIBLE IN THE 
BACKGROUND: A MILITARY PARTY BY ROUTE FOR RAZMAK. 


were all Muslim (except for thirteen British officers), the convoy faced constant danger of 
ambush on the eleven days’ journey to Bannu, as the wild tribesmen are still under the 
influence of the Fakir of Ipi, the Waziri chieftain. Razmak's 5000 tons of stores were 
previously removed by seventeen large motor convoys which passed backwards and for- 
wards through the mountains with a regular loss of life on every trip. No woman had 
ever set foot in Razmak, till one night in June 1944 a party of ENSA girls arrived. They 
are said to have left prints of their little feet in the soft cement outside the Brigade 
Headquarters mess, a record which may puzzle tribesmen. 








A MAHSUD OF WAZIRISTAN. FRONTIER TRIBES HAVE BEEN 
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ISDOM after the event is rightly 
regarded with suspicion. Even the 
practice of saying ‘I told you so,” which 
claims wisdom before the event as well,.is apt 
to be unpopular. When those lines of British 
policy in India which are still being followed 
were announced I kept to myself my views 
about all but their military features, but I 
must now say that those views were full of 
gloom and mistrust. On the main military 
question, the splitting of the armed forces of the Dominions 
of India and Pakistan, a subject which came well into my 
sphere, I did speak out. I deplored the possibility, at a 
time when it had not yet become a certainty. The con- 
stitutional and practical arguments in favour of the step 
were obvious. Where powers are partitioned, the forces 
which at once support them and depend upon them must 
logically be divided also. Yet in this case there existed a 
supreme control already functioning, competent and trusted, 
at the head of which stood Field Marshal Auchinleck. 
Might it not have been tried, at least temporarily ? And 
if I am asked what would have been the point of a tem- 
porary solution of the problem, I would reply that measures 
of the kind are often in fact very useful. This might pos- 
sibly have done something to avoid or diminish the ghastly 
bloodshed which followed. Even if it had not effected that, 
it would have been to the advantage of the Indian Army. 
The separation was made in undue haste. The two sections 
were rudely torn apart. They have not recovered. Some 
think that they have been ruined and will have to be built 
up virtually anew. 
That business was, 
it can hardly be doubted 
now, rushed _ through 
prematurely. But, while 
it was decided not to 
maintain a central con- 
trol over the Army in 
general, a special body, 
the Boundary Force, to 
avoid incidents on the 
frontier between the two 
new Dominions, was 
placed under _ central 
control and made _in- 
dependent of the Com- 
manders-in-Chief of the 
Dominions of India and 
Pakistan. Neither of 
them was_ responsible 
for keeping order, and 
neither had much in the 
nature of resources for 
the purpose. The 
Boundary Force was 
supposed to be neutral, 
above the quarrel. In 
point of fact, the Hindu 
and Muslim troops took 
sides with their co- 
religionists, or at best 
watched massacre with- 
out interfering. Occas- 
ionally brave and enter- 
prising British officers 
performeéd prodigies, and 
there are many who owe 
their lives to the action 
of these men, often 
single-handed or nearly 
so. In general, how- 
ever, the establishment 
of the Boundary Force 
must be regarded as a 
hopeless failure. It had 
little effect in averting 
massacre. An early op- 
portunity was taken to 
disband it, and it passed 
away unregretted, which 
implies not the slightest 
criticism of those British 


"ers 0 ac eer y _ 
officers wh had been LORD MOUNTBATTEN, THE LAST VICEROY OF INDIA AND THE FIRST GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE DOMINION OF INDIA, WITH 
LADY MOUNTBATTEN AND THE MAHARAJAH OF JAIPUR, ON THE OCCASION OF THE LATTER’S CELEBRATION OF HIS SILVER JUBILEE. 


In the article on this page Captain Falls says that when Earl Mountbatten became Viceroy of India he undoubtedly worked wonders, and that “ it was 
personal achievement, unsurpassed in all the difficult negotiations in which representatives of this country have been i 


given the thankless task 
of serving with it. 


These reflections oc- a most striki 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
HOW INDIA STANDS 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


It appears to me, and I thought so at the time, that so 
long as we remained in India we had particular obligations 
to do our utmost to maintain peace and order under a dual 
authority which we had done so much to bring into existence. 
I am as well aware of the objections as most people, because 
they have come under my notice for some time. The bane 
of the British Army in the latter part of the war and since 
has been the constant discussion of leave and release. Too 
much of that sort of thing is bound to affect the best troops. 
It may well have been considered that to ask British troops 
to keep the peace between the warring factions in Northern 
India was demanding too much of them. Still, I persist 
in believing that we should have attempted more. Lec- 
turing warring factions is by comparison easy, but it is 
also less effective than military policing. I confess to being 
perturbed when I find we are now doing the same thing 
over Palestine with respect to the Jews and Arabs, telling 
them in effect how wicked they will be, how much they 
will mar their opportunities, if they start a civil war. It 
sounds well; it is strictly logical ; but will it absolve us in 





TO - DAY. 
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all the difficult negotiations in which repre- 
sentatives of this country have been engaged 
in the post-war world. What Lord Wavell 
could not have accomplished, even presuming 
that his heart had been entirely in the 
business, Lord Mountbatten did. 

And yet it is within the bounds of possi- 
bility that the slower methods of Lord 
Wavell would have proved the more pru- 
dent. The political leaders seem to have 
been pushed off their balance, even though it cannot -be 
denied that they appreciated the personality and methods 
of the new Viceroy as they never had those of the-old. 
They were given little time to attune their minds to the con- 
ditions in which they would have to take up the reins of 
government. Apart from that, there was little opportunity 
to devise the requisite machinery, though in this respect 
the Dominion of India was not as severely handicapped as 
that of Pakistan, which had to create a new Civil Service 
in a new capital, starting practically from scratch. It was 
unorganised when the great storm burst in the Punjaub. 
It may indeed be that matters would have gone no better 
if there had been more time for organisation, preparation 
and reflection; but I consider that the chances of their 
doing so would have been improved. The point I desire to 
make is that we assumed in fact an extra responsibility for 
the results because it was our action, the action of the 
British Government through its vigorous Viceroy, which 
caused the negotiations to be carried through at such speed. 
The world rang with congratulations for the smooth and 
swift manner in which 
the handing-over was 
effected. But the pace 
of negotiations is not 
the sole criterion of 
their success. 

The situation does 
indeed look more 
promising now, and we 
must feel deeply grateful 
that this should be so. 
That is not, however, as 
much as to say that the 
past should be closed or 
that it is an ill service 
to turn over its pages 
again. History will do 
so, in any case, and may 
not prove tender to the 
spirit of complacency 
which is now so pre- 
valent, especially in high 
places. Since I began 
this article, fresh voices 
have been added to the 
chorus proclaiming that 
“commitments must be 
shed.” Clearly, those 
which can be, with 
advantage, safety and 
honour, ought to be, 
since the nation is 
carrying more than it 
can well bear in its 
present state of impov- 
erishment and shortage 
of man-power. Yet the 
attitude is not a healthy 
one. A _ nation which 
makes a habit of 
adopting it is not likely 
to gain in self-confidence, 
and the assets expected 
from such a policy do 
not always materialise. 
There have been other 
cases in which our 
patience would seem to 
have become exhausted 
too early—and we have 
the reputation of being 
a patient nation in 
international affairs. 
There may be further 
analogous problems to 


aged in the post- be faced in the future. 


results because I suggest that it would 
be well to overhaul 


our stock of patience 


curred to me after first 
hearing some accounts 
of what had - happened 


war world.” Concerning the transfer ot peer. however, Captain Falls writes: “. . . we assumed in fact an extra responsibility for t 

it was our action, the action of the British Government through its vigorous Viceroy, which caused the negotiations to be carried th h at such speed. 

The world rang with congratulations tor the smooth and swift manner in which the handing-over was effected. But the pace of negotiations is not the 
sole criterion of their success.’ Pictures of the Jaipur Silver Jubilee celebrations appear on page 11. 





in India from witnesses 

and then reading some comments in a British weekly 
paper. How bright and perky they were! The Press, I 
learnt, had made “sensations” out of India’s miseries. 
(Are mass massacres over thousands of square miles not 
then sensational?) Relations between the two Govern- 
ments in the Punjaub were improving. (They could not 
well have been worse.) Things were quiet. (The dead are 
always quiet.) Reconstruction was going on steadily and 
initial obstacles were being overcome in a businesslike way. 
(I am glad to hear it, but a lot of reconstruction will be 
required in the case of villages which no longer exist, and 
their former inhabitants will never be reconstructed in this 
world.) Despite the Press sensations—in which the photo- 
graphs in these pages must have played a leading part— 
it is to be doubted whether the British public at large has 
even yet a full comprehension of the horrors of the Eastern 
Punjaub. To me they seem the more appalling because 
this was an area where a very large number of gallant 
veteran soldiers had been given holdings.to supplement 
their pensions, Among the hundreds of thousands who 
suffered death with every circumstance of barbarity, a great 
proportion of these men and their families, male and female, 
the old and the infants, were swept away in the holocaust. 
It may be unjust to suggest that any responsibility can be 
attributed to British action, and that action may jhave 
been inevitable. It is, however, legitimate to reconsider 
the question, 


the eyes of the world if the experiences of India are repeated 
and there occurs another massacre of similar nature? It 
appears to me that outside observers may consider a double 
dose to be at least one too many in so short a period in the 
history of a great imperial nation which used to feel that, 
when it had made itself responsible for the welfare and 
peace of any territory, it would shrink from no sacrifice 
to maintain them, 

I may be met by the answer that the grant of indepen- 
dence to India being justified, as few will deny, we had no 
other course but to withdraw, and that there is no reason 
why a postponement in the handing-over of powers should 
have produced more satisfactory results. To that I would 
reply that we in fact hurried the leaders of the two new 
Dominions into the new arrangement, in the same way that 
the splitting of the armed forces was rushed. The British 
Government decided that the Viceroy was too slow and 
not inspiring enough for the task. His caution and his 
deliberation appeared likely to prevent the programme 
from being carried through up to time. So Lord Wavell 
was removed. He was replaced by a much younger and 
politically more brilliant man. And this successor, Lord 
Mountbatten, undoubtedly worked wonders. He came ; he 
saw; and he got the Indian political leaders working at 
extraordinary speed. Energy, charm, persuasive appeals to 
reason—all these forces he deployed with great effect. It 
was a most striking personal achievement, unsurpassed in 


and consider whether 
in some instances it may not prove to be the soundest 
support to political sagacity. 

Yet, if it is permissible and even salutary to resurrect 
the past, where India is concerned it is to the future that 
our eyes should be chiefly turned. We wish nothing but 
good to the new Dominions, for our own sake, for theirs, 
and in memory of the great days we have lived in common. 
They are, we know, riper for independence and self-govern- 
ment than many other States in the world which are now 
exercising these privileges. We trust that they will remain 
valued members of the Commonwealth, though we have no 
means of preventing them from quitting it, and no intention 
to make the attempt, if such is their desire. Yet it would be 
a great misfortune were so long and so honourable an 
association to be broken entirely. Perhaps the student of 
military affairs would be the most distressed by a 
severance, since it is he who most readily recalls and 
appreciates the honourable achievements which the 
armies of Britain and of India have shared. There are, 
however, now in the civil population of this country 
hundreds of thousands of young men who have cam- 
paigned with Indian troops and have brought back friendly 
and highly appreciative memories of them. Their senti- 
ments will certainly be in favour of future friendship and 
co-operation. Let us hope that these feelings will be 
reciprocated and will provide a link between the peoples 
of Britain and of India. 
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THE JAIPUR CELEBRATIONS IN HONOUR 
OF THE MAHARAJA’S SILVER JUBILEE. 
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“INSPECTI G THE JAIPUR STATE FORCES EARL MOUNTBATTEN OF BURMA (LEFT) W 
RAJA OF JAIPUR (CENTRE) DURING THE SILVER JUBILEE CEREMONIES. 
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THE RICHLY CAPARISONED STATE ELEPHAN WAITING IN THE COURTYARD 
OF THE MAHAR: PALACE BEFORE THE CEREMONI/4 
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THE MARCH-PAST OF THE JAIPUR STATE FORC 
MOUNTBATTEN AND THE MAMARAJA OF } janree (LEFT CENTRE, ON HORSEBACK). 
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RECEIVING TRADITIONAL TRIBUTES OF SILVER RUPEES FROM THE NOBLES OF 
JAIPUR THE MAHARAJA ON HIS THRONE IN THE DURBAR HALL OF THE PALACE. 


To | diet “ silver ; ain of the Maharaja of t Jaipur’s accession to the throne, Earl 
Mountbatten of Burma, Governor-General of India, invested him with the G.C.S.I., on 
November 14, awarded to him in advance of the final Indian honours list due to be pub- 
lished in the New Year. Lord and Lady Mountbatten and visiting State rulers were 
present at a ceremonial durbar which was held in Jaipur on December 14 as part of the 
silver jubilee celebrations. The Maharaja of Jaipur, Lieut.-General H. H. Sarmad i Rajaha 
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PART OF THE HUGE CROWD WHICH BROKE THROUGH A CONCRETE WALL TO 
THE sex caer (LEFT) AS HE WALKED THROUGH THE PALACE GROUNDS. 


SEI 

i iain Raj Te ae Sri Maheraledhirela § Sawai Sir Man Singhjt Bahadur, is the 
head of the Kachhwaha clan of Rajputs; he was born in 1911, and was the adopted son of 
Lieut.-General Maharaja Sir Singh Bahadur, whom he succeeded in 1922, assuming full 
Ruling Powers in 1931. He is one of the richest of the Indian Princes. He has 
visited England on several occasions, including the Jubilee of King George V., the 
Coronation of King George VI. and the Victory Parade in 1946, 
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WORLD EVENTS FROM WEST AND EAST: 
GREAT CHANGES ABROAD; CHRISTMAS AT HOME. 


inte EAR: ee: 


MITHOLZ VILLAGE AFTER THE EXPLOSION, WITH TROOPS BUSY ON RESCUE WORK, 
AND EXPERTS WHO HAD BEEN CALLED TO THE SCENE. 


SCENE OF A DISASTROUS EXPLOSION OF WAR MATERIAL STORED IN THE BERNESE OBERLAND: 
A GENERAL VIEW, SHOWING SMOKE ISSUING FROM THE MOUNTAINSIDE. 

Mitholz, a village in the Bernese Oberland, suffered severely when war ammunition stored in an underground 

gallery hewn out of the rock exploded, during the week-end of December 21. Fire belched from the mountain- 

side, and snow avalanches were started. Several lives were lost and some twelve —— injured. Troops were 

summoned to assist in rescue work; and experts to probe the cause. Further explosions were reported on 


mber 22 in the we in the waenpoe — at Blausee. 


A GLOWING SEASONABLE EXPRESSION OF ANGLO-NORWEGIAN FRIENDSHIP IN 

THE LAST UNITED STATES TROOPS LEAVING ITALY ON DECEMBER 14 IN ACCORDANCE WITH tae SQUARE: OSLO'S Gurt ee ne ABLAZE — st mney 
THE 1 PEACE TREATY: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCENE AT ionday, December 22, the Norwegian Ambassador formally handed over the giant Christmas- 

Tae Paoveneue Bend BS StALsAn 0 - tree sent by the people of Oslo as an expression of their admiration for the people of London. The 
LEGHORN, WITH U.S. TROOPS MARCHING ABOARD THE TRANSPORT ADMIRAL SIMS. 48-ft. tree from the Norwegian forests, decorated with fairy lights and flittering with silver tinsel, 

was set up in Trafalgar Square and will be nightly illuminated, by : am permission of the Ministry 

of Fuel, until Twelfth Night, January 6 


ea: 2 ----- 


THE AUSTRIAN CURRENCY LAW COMES INTO EFFECT: THE CROWDED SCENE AT THE THE EMPEROR HIROHITO OF JAPAN, HIS DIVINITY NOW THEORETICALLY ABOLISHED, 

COUNTER OF THE VIENNA POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK ON DECEMBER II, WHEN VISITING A FACTORY FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE HIS ACCESSION IN 1926, HE IS 

SCHILLING NOTES (6p.) HAD TO BE EXCHANGED FOR NEW CURRENCY, AT THE RATE OF ACKNOWLEDGING THE LOW BOWS OF THE OLDER FOLK, WHO DARE NOT RAISE THEIR 
ONE NEW NOTE FOR THREE OLD ONES. EYES TO HIM, WHILE YOUNGER PEOPLE LOOK ON SMILINGLY. 
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THE HOME OF MARTIAL MUSIC AND THE FOUNTAIN. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAP 
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THE ROYAL MILITARY SCHOOL OF MUSIC: THE GREAT FRONT OF KNELLER HALL, WHERE THE BANDM 


Just over ninety years ago the Duke of Cambridge wrote to the Commanding [| great expense now consequent upon the necessity of employing professional {| boys s 
Officers of all the regiments of the British Army as follows: ‘“ His Royal musicians, civilians, as masters of bands, has it in contemplation to recom- sent f 
Highness, the Commander-in-Chief, with a view to relieve regiments trom the | mend the establishment of a large musical class as part of the education of | master 
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and from this beginning came the opening on March 3, 
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SILENCE AND PANDEMONIUM: TWO ASPECTS OF TRAINING AT KNELLER HALL. 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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THE INSTRUMENTALIST'S DREAM OF HEAVEN : ISOLATED SILENCE ROOMS IN A WOODLAND SETTING, AT KNELLER HALL, WHERE PUPILS OF THE ROYAL MILITARY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
RECEIVE INDIVIDUAL TUITION FROM THE MUSIC PROFESSORS OF THEIR PARTICULAR INSTRUMENTS. 











elias 2. 


I Be Ri Ms 3. 




















“ PRELUDING,"’ OR EVENING PANDEMONIUM IN THE PUPILS’ HUTS: AN INDIVIDUAL PRACTICE, IN WHICH RUGGED INDIVIDUALISM WINS THE DAY. EACH INSTRUMENTALIST SITS 
AT HIS BED-FOOT AND PLAYS AT FULL BLAST REGARDLESS OF HIS NEIGHBOUR’S CHOICE, TUNE OR INSTRUMENT. 


Continued.) 


Twickenham, and takes its name from the fact that the site was once occupied | regiments for training as bandmasters. Pupils are men and boys who are sent 
by the home of Sir Godfrey Kneller, the painter. The original building is reputed to be trained as musicians for their respective bands. There are three officers on 
designed by Sir John Vanbrugh, but has been much altered. The School to-day, the staff, the Commandant, Lieut.-Colonel R. G. W. Callaghan, Royal Scots 
although now financed by the Government, still adheres mainly to the original Fusiliers; the Adjutant and Quartermaster-Major, A. G. Bent, M.M., M.B.E., 
plan and the musicians who attend there are still divided into two classes— Royal Welch Fusiliers; and the Director of Music, Captain Meredith Roberts, 
Students and Pupils. Students are those N.C.O.s who have been sent by their L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., p.s.m. There are also some nineteen professors of the various 


(Continued opposite. 
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Our special artist recently visited Kneller 
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little-known aspect life. 
summer the school gives outdoor concerts at which students conduct the various 


items. During this last summer these concerts have proved very popular, and the 


200-strong band has attracted large audiences for its performances. 
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THE ROYAL MILITARY SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
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Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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Students are also encouraged to enter for the diplomas A.R.C.M. and L.R.A.M. 


AS OVER 200 INSTRUMENTALISTS PRACTISE MOZART’S “MAGIC FLUTE’ OVERTURE IN THE BAND PRACTICE ROOM 
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selected from the finest instrumentalists and teachers in the country. 


When a student has completed the course he is eligible for promotion to band- 
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master in the rank of Warrant Officer Class 1, 
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“KISSING UNDER THE MISTLETOE”—THE ANCIENT ORIGINS OF | 


NANUAAUAAUEUANUOUDUNONEN VUDUUUEULGUDUDUUUERROAAANNRNE TUMEUR URGAACRERREGAUUROUUUULAGUAUENUUUDUCUDUULRLOGADOAANARREGEOUUAGUANUANGRONLONTOAURRNUAULAUURUUERLANDANERONACORARRAENOHRAHORERAUAOORDRGONUDNOOONLONNA ATI 
custom of } \ 
decorating our 
homes with mistletoe at 
Christmas is a _ direct 
survival from the pre- 
historic ceremonies of 
the Druids of ancient 
Gaul and Britain, and 
the Norsemen. The 
mystic mistletoe, sur- 
rounded as it is by a 
host of myths, has 
always been associated 
with magic and romance. 
The mistletoe’s way of 
life is so curious that 
botanists have paid 
particular attention to 
it; and the main facts 
about this parasite, 
which draws sap from 
the tree on which it 
grows, were contained in 
an article in “ The IIlus- 
trated London News ”’ of 
December 14, 1946. The 
American mistletoe 
(Phoradendron flavescens), 
is similar to the 
European mistletoe and 
occurs on deciduous trees, 
especially on tupelo and 
red maple, from central 
New Jersey to Missouri 
and southward to Florida, 
Texas and New Mexico. 
Many references are 
made in classical 
writings to the magical 
properties attributed to 
the mistletoe by the 
Greeks and Latins, but 
it was the Celts and 
Scandinavians who held 
the plant in veneration. 
This magic plant, the 


mistletoe, figures in old i ae AH HHHHERONRRHNRNHENRRNRRURNUNNRN 
Norse mythology in the A FLOWERING TWIG OF THE COMMON AMERICAN MISTLETOE : 


story of Baldur, the ‘) THE PLANT IS DIG@CIOUS AND HAS SMALL INCONSPICUOUS 
White Sun-god, and his | FLOWERS WITH NO PETALS. 
(Continued below. \w (Photograph by University of Texas.) 
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INEZ VALLEY, NEAR SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA. 
(Photograph by Devereux Butcher. 


Oannnnnnannnnecennen Onannanennannnnnvnnnaussenannenns: 
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Continued 

mother, Frigga. Frigga, 
one of the three wives of 
Odin, loved her son 
Baldur so dearly that 
she besought all the 
things of the earth and 
air to cherish and pro- 
tect him. She exacted 
this promise from fire, 
water, iron, stones, earth, 
diseases, beasts, birds, 
insects and, in fact, all 
things animate and in- 
animate, but she over- 
looked a shoot of mistle- 
toe as being too young. 
The gods then amused 
themselves by shooting 
and throwing at Baldur, 
who was then invulner- 
able, even from Thor's 
mighty hammer, which 
rebounded harmlessly. 
But Loki, the Dark 
Spirit, disguised himself 
as a woman and asked 
Frigga why her son 
never suffered pain. 
“ Nothing,” said Frigga, 
“can harm him save the 
mistletoe, and that is too 
weak and small." So 
Loki fetched it and put 
it in the hand of Baldur's 
blind brother Hodhr, 
who threw it at Baldur, 
causing him to fall life- 
less to the ground. In 
one version of the story 
Baldur was then restored 
to life by the combined 
power of all the gods, 
who made the 
mistletoe promise never 
to lend itself to harm 
again, and it was placed 
under the care of Frigga. 
The mistletoe gave the 


promise, provided that 
A CLOSE-UP OF ONE TWIG OF THE MISTLETOER WHICH HAS ALMOST it never came in contact A BUNCH OF MISTLETOE GROWING ON A TREE-TRUNK: SLOW IN GROWTH, THI 


ENTIRELY COVERED THE BRANCHES OF THE CALIFORNIA SYCAMORE with the earth. That PLANT IS A HARDY PARASITE AND DIES ONLY WITH THE DEATH OF THE TREE. 
SEEN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE. (Photograph is why, according to (Photograph by Paul Hadley.) 
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OF | A CHRISTMAS CUSTOM STILL OBSERVED IN MODERN TIMES. 


Continued] 
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another as they pass 
beneath the mistletoe, 
tor it brings happiness, 
safety and good fortune 
so long as it is not 
beneath their feet. In 
an interesting article in 
the American journal 
“Natural History” 
which accompanied the 
photographs reproduced 
on these pages, Mr. 
Clyde Fisher, Curator-in- 
Chief, Astronomy and 
Hayden Planetarium, 
says: “... for a long 
time mistletoe was not 
included in Christmas 
greens in churches. It 
was thought to be too 
much tainted with 
heathenism to be a fit 
ornament for the House 
of God.” He quotes 
from a story by Wash- 
ington Irving in “ The 
Sketch Book,” entitled 
“Christmas at Brace- 
bridge Hall,” describing 
a parson rebuking the 
grey-headed sexton for 
using mistletoe in the 
church decorations. The 
parson observed that the 
unholy plant was “ pro- 
faned by having been 
used by the Druids in 
their mystic ceremonies ; 
and though it might be 
innocently employed in 
the festive ornamenting 
of halls and kitchens, yet 
it had been deemed by 
the Fathers of the Church 
as unhallowed and totally 
unfit for sacred purposes. 
) So tenacious was he on 
\ this point that the poor 
\ 
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TOE: 

— sexton was obliged to 

strip down a great part 

of the humble trophies 

of his taste, before the 

parson would consent to 

enter upon the service of 

the day.” A great sacri- 

fice of mistletoe formed 

an important part of the 

New Year ceremonies of 

the’ Druids; the priests 

announced the date to 

the people, crying, “To 

mistletoe—the New 

Year.” It is known that 

in ancient times, when 

large numbers of people 

gathered at Chartres 

for the annual assembly, 

an altar was built be- 

neath a plant of mistle- 

toe, which had to be 

growing on an oak that 

was about thirty years 

old. The ceremony 

started with a great pro- 

cession ; two white bulls 

were led up to the altar 

and the priests sacrificed 

bread and wine and, cut- 

ting the mistletoe with a 

golden . knife, threw it 

into the tunic of another 

priest. The bulls were 

killed and the mistletoe 

was handed out as g kind 

of New Year's gift. 

Vestiges of this old cus- 

tom survived long in 

France, especially in 

Brittany, where on New 

Year’s Eve the poor 

asked for alms, crying, 

A Gui Pan neuf ("To 

Mistletoe—the New 

Year"'). From this some 

charities in France were 

called aguigneties. Mr. 

Clyde Fisher describes 

the prominent part B 

played by mistletoe in orn i ct tI AR PY RII AR A So + AT loa 

— yeas ap she y MATURED MISTLETOE BERRIES: THE COMMON AMERICAN MISTLETOE IS SIMILAR TO THE ORIGINAL EUROPEAN MISTLETOE (VISCUM ALBUM) AND LIVES 
rule thought wes . ON A GREAT VARIETY OF DECIDUOUS TREES. ROBINS, MOCKING-BIRDS AND CEDAR WAXWINGS ARE AMONG THE BIRDS THAT SPREAD THE SEEDS. 

decoction of mistletoe (Photograph by Paul Hadley.) 
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oak was a remedy or 

protection against all kinds of nervous maladies. In Germany a sprig was worn a right, or claimed one, of saluting her, and of plucking off a berry at each kiss 

about the neck of a child to drive away diseases. In Wales it was placed under But Mr. Fisher goes on to say that Nares makes it ominous for the maid not so 

the pillows of sleepers to induce dreams of omen, both good and bad. In Austria | saluted, and says, “ The custom longest preserved was the hanging up of a bush 

a twig laid upon the threshold was believed to be a preventive of nightmare. This of mistletoe in the kitchen or servants’ hall, with the charm attached to it that the 

magical plant was also believed to cure barrenness in women, and to stimulate } maid who was not kissed under it at Christmas would not be married in that year.’ 

fertility in animals and among the crops. To most people mistletoe forms an important Mr. Fisher ends his article on a charming note by quoting the English minstrel song 

part of Christmas in that it affords an opportunity for the popular custom of Yet why should this holy and festival mirth 

“ kissing under the mistletoe.” Mr. Clyde Fisher quotes Brand as assigning it a In the reign of old Christmas only be found? 

place in the kitchen, where “it was hung up in great state, with its white berries; Hang up Love's mistletoe over the earth, 

and whatever female chanced to stand under it, the young man present either had And let us kiss under it all the year round. 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. |& 
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RABBIT-TRAPPING AND SOME OF ITS RESULTS. 


ANY changes have taken place since the rabbit was first introduced into Britain— 

probably during the twelfth century—and kept in specially-protected warrens. The 

rabbit is now ubiquitous and, except for certain wet and otherwise unsuitable areas, can 

be found in more or less abundance everywhere, the chief trouble being over-increase; with 
serious results to crops of all kinds, damage to banks, and deterioration of pastures. 

This fertile rodent has numerous natural enemies, such as fox, polecat, stoat, weasel, 
rat and certain birds of prey, especially that fine hawk, the buzzard ; in addition, there 
is the domestic cat, and man, All these combined, if present in normal numbers, serve 
to keep the rabbit in check, so that it becomes just one member of the wild life of the 
countryside and, as such, affords a source of sport and food. ‘ 

So firm a hold has this creature obtained in many districts, howéver, that it is doubt- 
ful whether complete eradication could be effected otherwise than locally ; especially in 
the more rocky areas and in some coastal districts. Unfor- 
tunately, game preservation tended to destroy the natural 
enemies of the rabbit, even to foster the rabbit itself, with the 
result that a great increase and spread took place. To combat this, 
the steel gin-trap came into use, and in many areas this is now 
the chief instrument of rabbit-control. Again, unfortunately, this 
method has serious drawbacks, since it destroys alike the rabbit 
and also practically all those animals which, if present in normal 
numbers, serve to keep the rabbit in check. In addition, it 
always destroys game and numbers of other wild things, including 
birds, which it is the present-day wish to preserve. Thus, on 
the one hand, we protect these creatures by [law and, on the 
other, allow them to be destroyed by permitting the use of indis- 
criminate trapping. Furthermore, gin-trapping is hideously cruel. 

It so happens, and especially of recent years, that the rabbit 
has served as a most useful auxiliary source of food—and profit. 
This may be underlined by a recent statement in the Press that 
the county from which I am writing exports “ over 4 million 
rabbits a year.” Surely there are many who, like myself, prefer 
that those animals which provide their food should not have 
suffered hours of agony prior to death? The prevailing method 
of trapping, then, does serve to keep rabbits in check and to 
provide a certain amount of food, but it will never eradicate 
this pest nor, in the hands of the professional trapper, will it be 
allowed to! Let me give some results of trapping in my own 
district, as I have learned by observation and enquiry. Fifty 
years ago, the rabbit is stated to have been much less abundant 
than it is to-day. Hares, on the other hand, were frequent, 
partridge and many other birds abounded. Trapping began about 
1908 to 1910 and by (say) 1915 was general and, with the decrease 
of its natural enemies, the rabbit increased. What is the present 
state? Hares are practically non-existent and partridge likewise. 
The traps catch woodcock, duck and many other unfortunates, 




















“| NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. [ 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


LL kinds of stories can be drawn from the “ young idea,’’ the clash of innocence and 

experience ; it is a theme which never wears out. ‘ Passage from Home,’’ by Isaac 

Rosenfeld (Secker and Warburg ; 9s. 6d.), gives it a fresh angle, that of a precocious Jewish 
boy in Chicago. 

His clan is warm and tribal, and Bernie feels the charm of their highest moments, their 
tribal gatherings. But in his own home there is a kind of permanent chill. His father is 
a narrow, grudging soul, with a sense of guilt, perhaps : anxious to get near his son, and 
always being fended off. Bernie would like to love him, but cannot pump up either love or 
sincerity. At fourteen, when the first excitements of thought and nature, Schopenhauer 
and the starry firmament have worn off, he begins to invest his dreams in the only member 
of the family who is an outcast. His mother’s sister, who lives alone, in glamorous contact 
with the arts, who scorns all her tribe, and is not allowed to darken their doors. There is 
an old scandal, of which Bernie knows nothing yet. But he looks 
on Minna’s room, where she receives him so grudgingly, as a 
shrine of freedom and everything un-Jewish. He loves her. But 
innocently, so that his great idea is to make her known to Willy, 
that other symbol of escape. Willy, a Gentile and ex-relative 
by marriage, has all the warmth so lacking at home. He is a 
rolling stone, a ne’er-do-well and potential sponger in the ease 
of his heart. And at a glance he diagnoses the side of Minna’s 
life which Bernie could not suspect. She is uprooted and 
unhappy, flaunting her independence in a series of love-affairs. 

Willy disapproves of this, and as a prelude to reforming it 
begins to live with and on her. A squalid life. Bernie can judge 
how squalid, for he runs away—on a regretted impulse—and 
shares it for along month. This is the seamy side of freedom. 

There may be a certain lack of drive in the actual story, and it 
suffers from that common weakness of first novels, a struggle for 
depth and a parade of analysis which is not always clear. But 
it has a great deal of the oddity of life in it, a sense of character 
and human incompatibility ; and at times a flight of poetic vision. 

“* Moonrise,’’ by Theodore Strauss (Hamish Hamilton ; 7s.6d.), 
is crystal-clear and elementary. Another young creature lost in 
life—though Danny is twenty-three. But a very young twenty- 
three. When he was a baby his father was hanged for murder. 
You can’t live down a thing like that—not in a small town in 
the American South. Danny was taunted with it on his first 
day at school, and has never been the same since. And the 
worst of his tormentors has always been Jerry Sykes. One night 
it goes too far. There is a dance, and Jerry has brought the girl 
Danny loves. Again they quarrel, without witnesses. They retire 
to fight it out—and Danny hides the dead body near Brothers Pond. 

That is only the beginning. Danny has killed, but he is not yet 
a murderer ; the question is, will he become one ? The conditions 
are present : the old, ingrained sense of not belonging, the sudden 














especially under the methods of mass-trapping limited areas and A BIRD WHICH SHOULD BE REGARDED BY THE FARMER AND waves of power and defiance, the terror of the hunt. At first, 


GAMEKEEPER AS AN ALLY 


by the setting of traps in the open. This iniquity has been Stvuan. owe Or Tas WaronaL buruine Or TH THE indeed, murder is not thought of ; Jerry, who has been robbing 


ENEMIES OF THE RABBIT 


freely and flagrantly practised, as I know full well, having seen np IN SOME PARTS OF ENGLAND STILL FAIRLY common. _ the bank, is thought to have run away. Then Danny joins in a 


lines of them, even on path- 
ways and right up to the cliff 
edge. It is now, of course, 
illegal, but does the mere 
passing of a law stop an illegal 
practice ? Who is to enforce it 
in the more remote regions ? 
Legally, traps may only be set 
within the mouth of the 
rabbit-hole—but are they ? 
One hears much nowadays 
about the preservation of 
our wild life, our “ natural 
heritage,’”” and so forth, yet 
much is being destroyed, and 
will, at the present rate, soon 
be exterminated. The number 
of wild and game birds with 
injured or missing feet can be 
vouched for by many (as I saw 
for myself amongst the seagulls 
and other birds that came to 





coon-hunt with his negro friend 
Mose. It takes them to Brothers 
Pond—and the dogs lead them 
to the truth. Danny stays 
around, trying to look indiffer- 
ent; but he kicks one of the 
dogs—and that is enough for 
Mose. The lonely Negro under- 
stands, but won’t tell. Danny 
must do that, for his own sake, 

And though Danny has no 
such purpose, though he first 
runs all the way to the 
mountains, to the cabin of his 
childhood, we know it will 
come to that. 

Yes, the trend is optimistic 
and simple ; Danny will be sure 
to confess and live. Yet the 
slender narrative has not only 
excitement but a thread of 
poetic charm. The sad, noc- 


my house for food during R®QUENTLY THE VICTIM OF GIN-TRAPS SET IN THE OPEN A GAME BIRD WHICH IS DISAPPEARING FROM COUNTRYSIDE WHERE THERE IS  turnal sound of Mose’s guitar 


last winter). 

That the rabbit must be 
controlled is evident, but the steel trap and professional trapping 
should be abolished if wild life is to be preserved—and there is 
no time to spare. I am writing from a spot that will, I hope, in 
time come within the bounds of a National Park, where, one 
presumes, there will be protection of rare and’ interesting species 
but if that be long delayed there will, under present methods, 
be little left, to protect. 

Let the abominable steel trap be abolished; let the natural 
controls increase and the relative balance of wild life be restored. 
The use of cyanide gas, shooting, ferreting, netting and similar 
methods can be employed as may be necessary and will serve to 
keep down the rabbit, protect wild life, remove the present cruelty 
and ensure sport and local food supply, whilst the domestic cat 
and dog will no longer suffer maiming as they do at present. 

As to those employed as trappers, it has already been pointed 
out that there is ample employment awaiting them in the industry 
from which they were drawn: on the farms, where extra labour 
is so urgently needed. A good deal has already been written and 
said upon this subject, and it is being increasingly recognised that 
further action is needed and overdue. The barring of open trap- 
ping is a welcome sign of this, but it is not enough. 

That the present would be a good time to make the change-over 
in methods is evident from the low ebb of rabbit population—at 


SISTS IN REMOTE AREAS: A COCK PHEASANT IN UNDERGROWTH, 
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any rate, in the writer’s own locality. Two years ago rabbits were 4 sritisn sinD Now ON THE 


present in very considerable numbers, despite regular trapping and 


other methods of control, and it would seem evident that the REDUCED BY THE RGG-COLLECTOR, AND MAY BE JEOPARDISED 
STILL FURTHER “BY THE GIN-TRAP. 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


recent quite sudden reduction is chiefly due to the abnormal 
weather during the winter of 1946-47. Deep snowdrifts were 
general and many rabbit-warrens were buried for between a 
fortnight and three weeks, That rabbits can survive within their burrows for quite 
prolonged periods is known and has been the subject of investigation, but it would 
seem that their enforced detention and shortage of food was too much and caused 
considerable mortality. These severe conditions followed a spell of very open weather 
and young rabbits were known to have been present. Wild creatures are subject to 
prolonged and often marked fluctuations in numbers, the causes of which are not always 
easy to detect. In the rabbit, over-population is often followed by outbreaks of disease 
and parasitic infestations, which result in heavy mortality and bring about local reductions 
in numbers, as I have myself noted. Amongst these, coccidiosis, liver fluke and various 
species of tapeworm are of frequent occurrence. Cc. L. Warton, Pu.D., M.Sc. 








TO CATCH RABBITS-——AN ILLEGAL PRACTICE WHICH STILL PER- MASS TRAPPING OF LIMITED AREAS-—-AN INIQUITY FREELY PRACTISED: THE s. : : 
PARTRIDGE ; ONE OF MANY VICTIMS OF THE GIN-TRAP SET FOR RABBITS. in the old derelict plantation, 


the final, surprising light on 
Danny’s father, whom he had imagined all wrong—these are 
graces beyond the mere hunting-thrill. 

“Winter Rhapsody,’’ by Mary Dunstan (Heinemann ; 8s. 6d.), 
is English, Edwardian and pleasingly light. Miss Alice Mortimer, 
fifty and devoted to good works, has a past. At eighteen her heart 
was broken by Michael Rayner, the dashing heir of Rollis, who 
jilted her. Jilted, she grew tame, worthy and sentimental. Now 
she has been left poorly off, and her lawyer hears of a temporary 
job—as companion to Michael’s widow. Young Laurence Rayner 
has delicately hinted that his mother may need a friend—someone 
to tide her over coming changes at Rollis. It is this idea of being 
a comfort to her ex-rival which turns the scale; for the réle of 
prop and stay is just in her line. She is full of hearsay admiration 
for Zoe Rayner, the beautiful American heiress who has done 
so splendidly by Rollis ; yes, she will gladly steer her through the 
rough passage to the Dower House—for Michael’s son. 

And it is all nonsense. Laurence has engaged her as a leg-pull, 
to plague his mother, who is crossing him in a not very serious 
affair of the heart. And, incidentally, he is not Michael’s son. 
His father, unknown to all, is a huge, eccentric South African, who 
turns up from time to time. Zoe is in no need of comfort, nor 
bothered by remorse—though she does want Laurence to rfarry a 
Rayner. So Alice is all abroad from the beginning. They think 
her terribly dull. And she is scandalised, though dazzled, by the 


VERGE OF EXTINCTION : _— 
THE CHOUGH, ONCE ABUNDANT ALONG THE COAST OF levity of their talk and ways—this is her first contact with “society,” 
CORNWALL, WHOSE CHANCES OF SURVIVAL HAVE BEEN But she gets strangely used to it. The story has a serious element, 


not so good; but the vast Edwardian mansion, with its house- 
party, its incidental comedy and light-heartedness, is very taking. 
“ The Iron Hand,"’ by Alice Tilton (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), is just the 
thing for convalescence or any irresponsible, relaxed moment, Its hero-victim, Mr. Leonidas 
Witherall, known as Bill Shakespeare, produces thrillers on the quiet. Now that the atom 
theme is unusable, his charlady suggests brown-paper parcels as a good substitute. There 
is one—containing, as he knows, a bank report—on his table, which at once starts behaving 
oddly, just as prescribed. It makes him late for dinner, and when he does arrive, after 
strange adventures, the prospective host is a corpse. To pursue him further would be 
hopeless. The three disappearing parcels—the apple-eating monkey and the dinosaur’s foot— 
the chases, rescuers, disguises, suspicious characters, and the “ old octopus of fate '""—they 
get out of hand. The whole coil is full of gaiety. Don’t be put off by an initial air 
of facetiousness. K, Joun. 
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WINTER’S ONSLAUGHT ON THE USS.: 
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THE LIKENESS OF IGLOOS BY THICK LAYERS OF SNOW: A NEW YORK STREET DURING THE GREAT SNOWSTORM OF DEC. 26. 
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AFTER THE 1§-HOURS STORM, DURING WHICH 25°8 INS. OF SNOW FELL, AT THE ESTIMATED AVERAGE OF 1°8 ‘IN. PER HOUR: PEDESTRIANS AND A CAR IN NEW YORK. 


Winter's opening onslaught was directed against the United States’ east coast seaboard. 
A record snowstorm began at 5 a.m. local time (10 a.m. G.M.T.) on December 26, and 
continued for 15 hours 45 minutes. It covered an area of 140,000 square miles, and 
25'8 ins. of snow fell at an estimated average rate of 1°8 in. per hour—an interesting 


comparison with the snowfall in the two-day blizzard of 1888, when a 21'5-ins. fall was 
recorded. Fifty-one deaths—twenty-three in New York State—were recorded as a 
result of the December 26 storm. Transport was disorganised, the Qucen Mary delayed 
sailing for 12} hours. It 1s estimated that the snow clearance will cost about £700,000. 
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A SNOWSTORM OF RECORD FURY. 
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A COMET IN THE HEAVENS; AND A QUEST FOR “THE EARTHLY PARADISE.” 


THE GREAT SOUTHERN COMET “ 1947-N”"’; 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


AS IT APPEARED IN SOUTH AFRICA; 


TAKEN FROM THE UNION OBSERVATORY, JOHANNESBURG, ON DEC. 15, 
Last week we gave a photograph of the Great Southern Comet “ 1947-N,” taken by a staff 


photographer of the Melbourne Herald-Sun, and on another 
diagram of its path near the earth by Mr. G. F. Morrell, F.R.A.S. 


HUDDLED TOGETHER IN SURPLUS U.S. 


e of this number we publish a 
Thousands saw the comet 


IMMIGRANTS EMBARKED ON THE VESSEL LO TAFHIDUNO 
Shall Not Frighten Us,"’) which 


The 875 illegal Jewish immigrants on board Lo Tafhiduno (“ The 
ba at a point on the Italian coast 


arrived in 
north of Rome 


aifa on December 23 under British escort, embar 


A quarter-inch cable was stretched from a half-sunken battered pillbox on shore 


ARMY RUBBER RAFTS AND PILOTED ALONG A CABLE TO THE SCHOONER BY 
(“THEY SHALL NOT FRIGHTEN US"') 
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THE GREAT SOUTHERN COMET “ 1947-N”’; AS SEEN FROM MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA: 
HOW IT APPEARED TO THE THOUSANDS OF ROOF GAZERS ON DECEMBER IO. 
from the roofs of Melbourne on Dec. 10. In this country weather conditions were unfavourable 
ani observations from Greenwich were handicapped by cloud. A good view was obtained by 
R.A.F, personnel and a newspaper reporter from a bomber cruising above the clouds on Dec. 22. 


FROM A POINT ON THE ITALIAN COAST. 


to the schooner. The possengs 
piloted and pushed al by Haganah men, who used the cable as a guide-rope to the ship. 


photographer, blindfold part of the time, was taken in order to obtain pictures. 


ers crowded into sufplus American Army rubber rafts, which were 
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HOW THE GREAT VISITOR FROM STARRY SPACE APPROACHED THE EARTH. 


SpecraLLy Drawn sy F, G. Morrewt, F.R.A.S. 
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BRANDISHING ITS CRYSTAL TRESSES IN THE SKY: A DIAGRAM OF THE PASSAGE OF THE GREAT SOUTHERN COMET “ 1947N."’ 


The new comet, which, as recorded in our last issue, appeared in the Southern Hemisphere 
visible to the naked eye on December 8, will be known as the Great Southern Comet “‘1947N," 
for though it was anticipated that it might travel northwards, it eventually sped eastwards. 
It provided a splendid spectacle for observers in southern lands, and on December 10, 
when it was visible in Australia, thousands in Melbourne went out to search the sky for 
a glimpse of it. Previously it had been seen at Buenos Aires, Cape Town, and in New 
Zealand, but unfortunately the cloudy skies made this exciting celestial event disappointing 
for Britain. Mr. F. G. Morrell, F.R.A.S., writes as follows: ‘‘ The Comet appeared sud- 
denly from behind the sun about six days after it had passed perihelion—that is, the nearest 
point of its orbit to the sun, as shown in this picture. This perihelion passage excites the 


Comet into a blaze of glory as the innumerable bodies composing the Head pour out the fine 
gases that the great heat generates and so form the vast Tails delineated above. The 
pressure of the sun's radiation drives this light material in an opposite direction as indicated 
Thus, within two days of its discovery it was reported by Dr. R. de Woolley, of Stromlo 
Observatory, Canberra, that the tail was over 40,000,000 miles long ; and from the Harvard 
Observatory at Mazelspoort, near Bloemfontein, that ii had developed five tails. At the 
time of writing the Comet is rapidly fading as it speeds away from both the earth and sun. 
This is the seventh Great Comet to visit our Solar System during the last hundred years.” 
Comets are traditionally regarded as omens and the lines “* Comets, importing change of 
times and states, Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky " occur in “ Henry V1." (Part !) 
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A VIVID PORTRAYAL OF 
THE REWARDS AND PAINS 
OF MEDIZ:VAL RIGHT 
AND WRONG WHOSE 
RECENT DISCOVERY WAS 
UNWITTINGLY AIDED BY 
A GERMAN AIR RAIDER: 
FOURTEENTH - CENTURY 
MURAL PAINTINGS FROM 
A LINCOLNSHIRE CHURCH. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE DISCOVERY, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
BY E. CLIVE ROUSE, F.S.A. 


HE remote church of St. Andrew, Pickworth, 
Lincolnshire, which lies near Folkingham, 
on the high ground overlooking the Fen, east 
of Grantham, has lately been the scene of a 
remarkable discovery of mural paintings of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Before the 
war, when I first saw this church, there were 
some faint traces of colour visible where white- 
wash had flaked away. In 1945 I was asked to 
make an inspection and report on the possi- 
bilities of recovering any paintings there might 
be. Much more was then visible; and the con- 
cussion of a German bomb which had fallen 
near by had undoubtedly brought this to light 
by shaking down more whitewash. It is an ill 
wind. . . .! The work was eventually put in 
hand this year. And as a result-! was able to 
7 Continued 


THE LAST JUDGMENT, A GRIM MEDIAZVAL MORALITY PAINTING, RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN -PICKWORTH CHURCH, LINCS. : > wit 


Continued.] 
reveal and preserve an important and entirely 
unrecorded series of medieval paintings. These 
had all been deliberately defaced with whitewash 
at the Reformation, when all ‘“ Popish and 
superstitious images and paintings'’ were 
ordered to be obliterated. Some of the texts, 
or sentences of Scripture, which replaced the 
medieval subjects are preserved in the south 
aisle—part of Psalm 27 and the Lord's Prayer in 
black-letter; and- the Creed painted over the 
latter at a later date. 

The principal subject is the Doom or Last 
Judgment (Fig. 1), which, as usual, occupies the 
most prominent position over the chancel arch. 
Its upper part is mutilated by the lowering of 
the roof in the late fifteenth century, its original 
steep-pitched outline being visible on the east 
face of the tower outside. However, the main 
scheme is clear. Our Lord was seated in Majesty 
in the centre, on a rainbow, his feet, showing the 
wounds, resting on an inscribed sphere. On 
each side kneel the Virgin and St. John Baptist, 
flanked by angels (probably bearing cross and 
pillar and scourge as at Penn), and two Apostles 
or Evangelists. In the lower central portion is 
shown the General Resurrection, with souls, 
some in shrouds, rising from graves and coffins 
in almost surrealist confusion. On the extreme 
left of the painting from the spectator’s point 
of view (which is on Our Lord's right hand) are 
the redeemed souls about to enter the Heavenly 
Jerusalem. St. Peter, brandishing his symbolic 
keys, is shown actually taking the first in by the 
hand. It is interesting that all are bearded old 
men: and the Church is well to the fore, being 
represented by Popes and Bishops in tiaras and 
mitres. The opposite side shows in realistic 
fashion the damned souls and their torments. 
A large group is being dragged off to Hell with 
a chain by a demon with hairy stripes of black 
and red. These unhappy souls all look back to 
Our Lord in hope of a last redeeming word : but 
it is too late. And, realising their fate, one tears 
his hair, and others wring their hands in anguish— 
an unusual example of dramatic expression on 
the artist's part. Other souls are seen being 
prodded by a leaping demon among the flames 

FIG. 2. SOULS STIRRED IN THE CAULDRON OF HELL, A CONTINUATION OF THE LAST of a literal Mouth of Hell, and a grinning FIG. 3 THE THREE LIVING KINGS, IN A FOREST 
JUDGMENT SUBJECT (FIG. 1): FROM THE SOUTH WALL OF THE NAVE, PICKWORTH CHURCH. (Continued opposite STATE, THE THREE SKELETONS (FIG. 4): 
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Below this was further subject-matter, that on 
the west being too fragmentary for interpre- 
tation. But below the skeletons is a charming 
rendering of the Weighing of Souls (Fig. 4). This 
was a literal treatment of an idea to teach simple 
and illiterate folk (as, indeed, was the whole aim 
of medieval mural church painting) that in due 
course our good deeds will be weighed in the 
balance against our bad. This same subject, 
with slight variations, is found at Corby, not 
many miles from Pickworth, where such an 
astonishing series of paintings was found in 1939. 
St. Michael holds the scales, and the Virgin inter- 
cedes for the soul in the pan by urging his good 
deeds ; and, by placing the beads of her rosary 
on the beam, saves the soul. This, the one human 
or tender scene in the whole grim series, is 
painted against an elaborate background of 
multifoils and little fleurs-de-lys in deep red and 
pink, separated from the upper subject by a 
border. All these paintings may be dated to the 
last quarter of the fourteenth century, probably 
about 1380. Elsewhere in the church is much 
decorative painting—chevrons on the east nave 
arches and a consecration cross, probably earlier 
fourteenth century ; and a fine brocade pattern 
at the east end of the nave and south aisle, 
painted with a stencil, probably fifteenth century. 
These paintings form a most valuable addition 
to our knowledge of schemes of painting in parish 
churches and give us an excellent idea of the 
working of the mediaeval mind and the “ visual 
education '' methods of the Church. The Pick- 
worth set is strong meat, concerned as it is with 
death, judgment and the reward of sin, with the 
reward of virtue only touched on. The artist, 
though no great master, was unusually sensitive 
to movement, dramatic effect and emotion ; and 
when the whole series was fresh (and coupled 
with much other painting now perished) it must 
have been overwhelmingly impressive. The 
church itself is a gem of fourteenth-century 
architecture, with medieval screen, seating and 
other features. Now that it has been revealed as 
possessing such a treasure of mediaval art the 
Rector, the Rev. R. Ellis, is raising a fund for 
its repair and restoration. A great deal of the 
fabric and fittings is in serious decay, and some 
£3000 is required. 


Continued.) 

arch-demon seems to preside over the rites. On 
the south return wall of the nave the subject is 
continued, with souls being stirred in a cauldron, 
and other torments (Fig. 2). The entire com- 
position is an impressive one and has unusually 
good detail, and it is in a fairly wide range of 
colours—red, yellow, brown, black and white 
predominating. The whole of the north wall of 
the nave above the arcade is covered with 
painting and gives a wonderful impression on 
entering the church. At the east end is a lovely 
representation of the Ascension, with the Virgin 
and St. Peter (illustrated in ‘ The Illustrated 
London News" of July 26). Further west, the 
upper part is occupied by a most interesting 
treatment of the old French Morality of Les 
Trois Vifs et les Trois Morts—the Three Living and 
the Three Dead—in two sections (Figs. 3 and 4). 
The three Kings or Princes are on the west. They 
walk in a forest (represented by conventional 
trees) and are gorgeously attired, with elaborate 
pointed shoes and long, tight tunics or cote- 
hardies, with belts below the hips. The upper 
part is fragmentary. The first has just glimpsed 
the corpses or skeletons on the next section of 
wall, and throws up one hand in horror at the 
grisly spectacle while gripping his companion’s 
gauntleted hand in the other. The three dead 
are similarly placed in the forest with conven- 
tional grass or flowers at their feet, and face the 
Kings. By their attitudes they show that the 
artist was familiar with a particular version of 
the wording of this Morality, which was to teach 
the emptiness of worldly rank and riches and 
the mortality to which all flesh was subject— 
a theme that was increasingly in people's minds 
after the fearful mortality of the Black Death 
of 1349. The painting was, in fact, executed 
within the lifetime of many who must have 
remembered that fearful catastrophe, which 
swept off almost one-third of the total popu- 
lation of England. “ Kingés three be warned by 
me: As ye are, so were we: As we are, so shall 
ye be."’ Some thirty-three examples of this 
subject have been discovered in England from 
time to time; but only fifteen survive in the 
whole country. This one is painted against a 
background of multifoil flowers in a deep red. 


SETTING, VIEW WITH HORROR THEIR FUTURE FIG. 4. “KINGES THREE, BE WARNED BY 
FROM THE NORTH WALL OF THE NAVE. t WARNING OF THE THREE DEAD KINGS: 
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FOR THE YOUNG AND THE YOUNGER. 
ALICIOUSLY—if I were asked to set an examination-test for budding film-critics— 
4 I should have as Test No, 1: “ Set down in a maximum of 500 words an adequate 
résumé of the plot of the film called ‘ Build My Gallows High.’” The truth is that even 
your full-blown film-critic would find this an extremely difficult task, given a thousand 
words, or even more, There comes a stage in these elaborate American crime-plots when 
the mind just ceases to give chase. Each person’s motives and aims are so tortuously 
crooked, and each person’s ethical level is so complicatedly low, that an uncritical apathy 
must invade the most critical mind. 

As a matter of fact, if I were budding instead of blowing, young instead of careering 
full sail into the gusty seas of early middle-age—and if I were given this particular test 
in an examination intended to qualify me as a film-critic, I should call the examiner’s 
bluff. 1 should begin something as follows and 
hope for the best :— 

“Dear Examiner— You cannot, in your 
wisdom and at your time of life, seriously mean 
this question. The details in such an imbroglio— 
it is a riot of gamblers and blackmailers who 
double-cross each other, and a young lady who 
triple-crosses both parties, all over both the 
Americas, North and South—are, quite frankly, 
incommunicable and unrememberable.” 

By such wiles I should intimate to the 
examiner—using any amount of subtlety—that 
he really could not pass the test himself. I 
should make him feel human, make him smile. 
Years agone, as a medical student at Glasgow— 
and I should think quite the worst and un- 
happiest medical student since Hector Berlioz— 
I succeeded in passing five out of some thirty- 
five examinations (spread over two years, of 
course) in this disingenuous way. I never took 
any enthusiastic interest in biology, chemistry, 
anatomy and physiology. So how else could 
I have passed in as many as five ? 

But to our film! Having declared the plot 
to be indescribable and, in consequence, having 
refused to try to describe it, I should describe 
its effect instead of its action. Its effect is 
exactly that of a midnight drive in an extremely 
luxurious car. Gunmen are around; any and 
every tree may conceal one. We shrug our 
shoulders, because we are in highly slick com- 
pany—company as luxurious as the car—and we 

















of glass until the very end of the journey and 
the film. The dialogue throughout ? It is clipped 
and laconic. Two characters, as an example, are discussing 
the villainous heroine. Says one: “She can’t be all bad— 
noone can!” Says the other: “* Well, she goes the closest.” 

This film marks the apotheosis—if so noble a word can 
be used for elevation to film-stardom—of Robert Mitchum, 
the young actor playing the private detective who rounds 
up everybody in the end. Mr, Mitchum has almost every- 
thing a modern’ male film-star should have. He has 
Mr. Gary Cooper’s height and shoulders, Mr. Bing Crosby’s 
plaintive eyebrows and whimsical upper-lip, Mr. Cary Grant’s 
dented chin, and Mr. Alan Ladd’s straight, unsmiling eyes 
(as well as his double-breasted, belted, and shabby raincoat). 
He has yet to acquire, it is true, any particular cachet or 
personality of his own, and his expression of emotion seems 
largely to consist in lighting cigarettes, viciously smoking 
them, and desperately stubbing them out. (I have never 
seen any actor, or for that matter any person in private life 
in any circumstances, smoking such a remarkable number 
of cigarettes in such a short space of time.) However, 
Mr. Mitchum is already adored for his many points of 
resemblance to other public favourites, and I have no doubt 
in the world that with several films-full of further experience 
he will acquire that ease and nonchalance which come 
second to forceful good looks in the armoury of the 
film-star’s qualities. 

This film, ‘‘ Build My Gallows High,” will be immensely 
enjoyed by the young, or by the many older people whose 
film-mentality stays young. Some of it is not particularly 
healthy.. I utterly fail, for example, to comprehend the 
mind-workings of the Hays Office which can raise serious 
objections to Fluellen’s oaths in the film of Shakespeare’s 
‘Henry V.” (it is a fact that it did), and which yet can 
permit, without a murmur or a query, certain sequences 
in this popular piece of violent flapdoodle, It allows, for 
example, a repulsive shot in which a thug hits the  Quourp wave” 


Even younger children—those, in fact, who have not 
yet reached their teens—are especially catered for by 
Mr. Rank in a festive-season programme at the Tatler. 


a “ travelogue,’ 
tary, and a feature film. 
illustrates the new approach to child-psychology, and 
that children nowadays are supposed to weary when enter- 
tained too long with one subject. If this be a fact, I can only say that children were very 
different when I was a child—when no pantomime seemed worth its salt if it did not last, 
at the very least, four hours, and when the last hour was spent alternately gazing at the 
stage and glancing at the programme to ensure that there were still more glamorous items 
to follow. One way and another I must opine that the special programme at the Tatler 
(at least, the one I saw) is well-intentioned rather than brilliantly successful. The fantasy, 
which dealt with a little American boy who visited Niagara Falls and pulled a lever in 
the power-house which caused the Falls to stop, must surely scare the wits out of 
any child fit to be called child-like. It is true that 


I know that this method  gented chin, and M 





: J “A RIOT OF GAMBLERS AND BLACKMAILERS WHO DOUBLE-CROSS EACH OTHER, AND A YOUNG 
know that there will be no sharp ping and crash LADY WHO TRIPLE-CROSSES BOTH PARTIES”—A SCENE FROM 
SHOWING (L. TO R.) JEFF (ROBERT MITCHUM); KATHIE (JANE GREER); AND WHITE (KIRK DOUGLAS). 
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AMONG THE WORLD’S SUPREME ienere” 
VER and over again it has to be recorded that England has allowed some of the 
greatest of her sons to sink into poverty and to die in obscurity. It was so with 
one whose pictures of England and Wales are said by Adrian Bury, in his book “ Richard 
Wilson, R.A.’’ (F. Lewis, Leigh-on-Sea ; £5 5s.), to be “‘ unsurpassed by any artist before 
or since his death.” That Richard Wilson was one of the greatest painters of the poetry 
of nature is to-day beyond dispute. Yet so little was he esteemed by his contemporaries 
that he existed for long periods without selling a single picture. So great was his need 
that he had to solicit the post of Librarian to the Royal Academy at a pound a week. We 
even find Sir Joshua Reynolds, six years after Wilson’s death, speaking slightingly of his 
work. Yet Wilson had started out as the protégé of an opulent relative, Sir George Wynne, 
who had him apprenticed to a portrait-painter in Covent Garden named Thomas Wright. 
Little is known of the man, and, says Mr. Bury, 
his obscurity “‘ is equalled by the mystery that 
surrounds the pupil.’”” We do not even know 
whether or not he was married. All previous 
biographers have assumed that he was a bachelor, 
but the late William T. Whitley, while studying 
the Royal Academy Council Minutes, came across 
an entry dated December 29, 1793, stating that a 
letter was read “‘ from Mr. John Wilson, son of the 
late Richard Wilson, praying for some assistance 
from the Academy.”’ Mr. Bury has done well to 
rescue as much as he can of the life and work of 
this great artist. For Richard Wilson’s genius 
inspired the whole school of landscape in this 
country, winning the homage of such masters as 
Girtin, Constable, Turner and Crome. The book 
is a worthy tribute, and that not only for its 
matter. Limited to 500 copies, it is beautifully 
produced, and the 48 Plates—eight in colour—are 
a joy to behold. Among them, unfortunately 
only in monochrome, is the Wilton-Beaumont 
“ Niobe,”’ so called because it was bought from 
Joseph Wilton, Wilson’s sculptor friend, by 
Sir George Beaumont, and presented by him to 
the nation in 1826. It was destroyed by enemy 
action in 1944. 

Wilson died in 1782. Six years earlier, in a 
Suffolk mill, Constable was born. He is one of 
the eight great artists discussed by Lionello 
Venturi in ‘‘ Modern Painters ’’ (Scribners ; 21s.), 
the others being Goya, David, Ingres, Delacroix, 
Corot, Daumier and Courbet. The adjective 
“BUILD MY GALLOws HIGH,” ‘“‘ modern” is not to be taken in the chronological 
sense entirely. Says the author : “‘ It is absurd to 
separate the work of art from the spirit of its age.’’ 
His book is illuminating, as he analyses the more important 
works of these eight “ perfect artists’ against the back- 
ground of their periods and personalities. Here are a few 
impressions : ‘‘ Goya expresses his religious feeling, not when 
he has to represcnt a religious scene, but when he lights upon 
the motif of his own religion, the religion of independence, 
liberty, humanity.”” ‘‘ We admire Ingres as a prodigy, but 
we do not love him as we love a great poet or a great 
painter.” ‘‘ Any shadow of Corot’s is a pearl.”” And of 
Constable we are told he was a dual personality, the realist 
and the romantic. Whenever these two natures coincide, 
“then masterpieces come into existence.” It happened 
specifically from about 1820 to 1825. There are 157 
reproductions of the paintings discussed. 

To go much farther back, to the period 1200-1500, we 
have Cyril G. E. Bunt’s “‘ Gothic Painting ’’ (Avalon Press ; 
8s. 6d.), with its assertion that the student of art is 
necessarily a student of social history, “ at least in.so far 
as it manifests the emotional tenor of the times which 
produced it.” So Mr. Bunt writes of the Crusades and the 
Franciscan spirit before telling us that the Gothic spirit 
appears basically as vigorous, beautiful line, strong and 
incisive, and then passing on to deal with the various 
schools. He tells the story of the remarkable wall-paintings 
so providentially preserved to us in the Chapel of Eton 
College and dating back to 1479-1488. And he has much to 
say of great artists little known to the majority—men like 
the Maitre de Moulins (the Glasgow Art Gallery possesses 
his ‘‘ St. Victor,”’ a striking example) and the Master of the 
Altar of St. Bartholomew, who is known to us merely as a 
Swabian who went to Cologne and painted this altar among 
others. There were many of these unknown “ Masters,”’ and 
Mr. Bunt makes the interesting suggestion that they may 
have been monks or artists working under certain monastic 


Ay ne ee "oe ee See, 2 ee ee tows  Tules whereby (since they painted for the glory of God) they 
deceptive heroine full on the chin with his clenched] fist. s1cH” WATCHES THE POLICE LEAVING THE HOTEL AND KNOWS THAT HE 
HAS) BEEN FRAMED, 
oa. Ape Dent decteee thet ay plot of the R. KO. i * Build My Bon aa no fewer than 113 names, beginning with the Englishman 
so complex a Indesc: ie n con ue , ‘ x . . > 

, ‘ in his article on this page, a description of its effect instead of its action. Matthew Paris (1200 ?-1259), and ending with the Frenchman 

There are five short films in each programme—a cartoon, The film marks the “elevation to film-stardom of Robert Mitchum,” 

’ a fantasy, an “ interest’ film or documen- poses actor who “ has ‘Mr. Gary Cooper’s height and shoulders, 3 Bing in colour, and include the left-hand panel of the Wilton 
rosby’s plaintive cveprows ang, Ape og A. =. (as well ry 24 Diptych, now in the National Gallery, and the Chatsworth 

double-breasted, belted, and shabby raincoat).”” 


were prohibited from partaking in the glory of their work. 
A chronological list of artists mentioned in the text contains 


Francois Clouet (before 1522-1572). Four of the 45 Plates are 


Triptych by Hans Memlinc, one of the treasures of the 
Duke of Devonshire. 

Mr. Bunt is also the author of “ Russian Art ’’ (The Studio; 21s.), a comprehensive 
volume, again written against a background of history. It traces and illustrates the 
development of Russian architecture, sculpture, painting, ceramics, metalwork and the 
peasant crafts down the centuries—from the Scyths to the Soviets. From such a wealth 
of material it is well-nigh impossible to select outstanding examples ; it is, indeed, difficult 
to convey the vastness of the canvas which Mr. Bunt unrolls for our edification. One of 
the most interesting features of his book deals with the art of the icon, if only because “* the 
interest of the Russian icon has remained comparatively unrecognised even in these days of 
skilled specialists and writers upon the more obscure 








the weary little boy wakes up at the end and finds - 
that the horror was alla dream, But that is a device 
which one first began to see through and resent 
shortly after one learned to read! Surely, surely ? 
The “ travelogue " is an altogether better and more 
suitable idea. But here again, there is no feason at 
all why the journey should not be greatly developed 
and lengthened, If I am wrong about this, I am <hs Meee” tien 


me, because I happen to be a godfather fifteen 








AN IDEAL PRESENT FOR YOUR FRIENDS ABROAD. 
What could one choose better for a friend or relation abroad 
than a subscription to ** THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
for six or twelve months? Imagine the great pleasure it would 
give them to receive this famous journal every week. Sub- 
scription rates may be had on application to the Publisher, 
unfit to be a godfather, And this possibility worries a a on” Commonwealth House, 


phases of art.” But no less attractive are the 
descriptions of the peasant crafts, of embroideries, of 
enamels, of metalwork — to say nothing of the 
evaluation of the arts under the Soviets, 

Sir Kenneth Clark has written a sensitive appre- 
ciation of the artist in the monograph “ Paintings of 
Graham Beli '’ (Lund Humphries ; 6s.). Bell’s death 
in the war was a loss to art, and Sir Kenneth believes 
that had he been granted thirty years of uninter- 
rupted work instead of three, he would have become 
“a very good painter,” W. R. CaLvert. 





London, W.C.1. 
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There’sa newsort ofcommercial 


) ; : 
a fl wares traveller. You'll meet him in the 





City on Friday, in New York 








on Saturday — Sydney the next 
week-end. Envy him if you 


must — but concede his value. 





He’s the final link in the chain 





that anchors our factories to 


their markets overseas. With 





America 21 hours away by 





Speedbird, India 2 days, 


Australia 4, his ‘territory’ 





is, in sober fact, the world. 








BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH Q.EA.SAA TEAL 
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T has always been a point of honour with us that 
John Cotton tobacco for pipe or cigarette 
should contain no artificial flavouring. That 
famous and delightful aroma —so appreciated by 
John Cotton smokers, so admired by others— 
comes purely and simply from 
great care and long experience 
in the blending of fine tobacco. 





Nos. 1&2 ----- 4/6 an 07 
No.4 ------- 4/2 an oz. 
Empire- - - - -- - 3/ilan of. 


No. 1 Cigarettes - - - 3/8 for 20. 


JOHN COTTON 


A Trusted Tobacco—a Perfect Cigarette 


MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 























No finer Whisk ey 
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Aut Bottle 
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ENGLAND 


SHIPBUILDERS AND ENGINEERS - PORTSMOUTH - 
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Hallucination 
at the 






> 

“D. my senses deceive me?” ex- 
claimed the customer, excitedly, ‘‘ Or 
do I truly see a most gratifying sight 
suspended, without vistble means of 


THE 


** Alas, Sir, you are but another victim 
of the universal wish for ‘Viyella’: these 
spectral phenomena are a common 
s 


ymptom.”’ 
* And when will wishes be translated 





support, in the middle altitude of your 
establishment ?”’ ; 
“‘ It is a mirage, Sir,’”’ said Mr. Hock 
the hosier, “‘Or, to be absolutely 
accurate, lwo mirages.”’ 

** [concede the pointasregards plurality; 
there are two socks, alike in their 
splendid symmetry. ‘Viyella’ socks, Mr. 
Hock! I have pined for their return — 
and here they are!” 

‘* Merely in mirage form, Sir.” 

‘** But, Mr. Hock! ” cried the customer, 
‘** Mirage form my foot! Their superb 
texture is almost tangible — it says 
‘Viyella’, ‘Viyella’, and nothing but 
‘Viyella’!” 
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into ‘Viyella’? 
** Soon, I hope with all my heart,”’ said 
Mr. Hock the hosier, fervently. 





PYJAMAS - SPORTS SHIRTS - SOCKS 
When we can make them 

ain your retailer will 
be the first to tell you. 
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It is a fallacy to believe that 
“Dry ” Hair is such a com- 
mon fault that it is harmless. 
In a year or so it inevitably 
leads to thinning hair and poor 
growth. Brylcreem’s tonic 
action helps to reduce one of 
the causes of “Dry” Hair 
and thereby assists in restor- 
ing the hair’s natural lustre. 
And Brylcreem’s pure natural 
oils discipline your hair with- 
out plastering. Be smart! 
Brylcreem your hair. Jars 
2/2}$d. and 3/3d. Tubes 2/2}d. 
each (incl. Purchase Tax). 
*BRYLFOAM—THE CREAM SHAMPOO 
IN A TUBE —\S NOW AVAILABLE 





County Perfumery Co., Ltd., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. royds R14/12 








It’s the drawing-room table steadiness of the Short flying 
boat that keeps his cardhouse from collapsing in ruins. 
He’s never been so happy in his life as on this wonder- 
trip over oceans and continents to the home he’s only 
heard about. Maybe, to-night of all nights, they'll let 
| him stay up late, to stroll on the promenade deck and 
watch the sun sinking into the sea. 


Across the way, baby sister's thinking of retiring; and 
shortly the cabin will be quickly transformed from a 
comfortable lounge into a sleeper, with baby tucked 
away as cosily as a fledgeling in the nest. Mother and 
father will enjoy their excellent dinner, knowing that 
all is well. 


Air-pleasure travelling on the big scale is a Short rae 
speciality; flying boats operate between Australia and 
Great Britain, and in most parts of the world, including 
Africa, India, and China. Also in Scandinavia (D.N.L.) 
and South America (A.L.F.A.). Your travel agent has 
all details. 


K's fun to bY by blying boat / 


Shorts 





THE FIRST MANUFACTURERS 
OF AIRCRAFT IN THE WORLD 

















Being highly thought of elsewhere in the world, 
Swan Pens must play their part in the export 
markets. But that does not mean that there are 
none at home. With a little luck or a little 
patience you will find one and it will be that much 
of ** a happier New Year ” 





TRADE MARK 


MABIE, TODD & CO.LTD. 41 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.}. 














Manufactured entirely 
in London, England 
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You can always oi on the quality 
of Barling Pipe Craft. For 135 years 
Barling Pipes have been noted for 
their supreme excellence—the perfect 
pipe in every way. 

Take care of your Barling Pipe. When 
available the very limited supplies are 
sent to Barling Agents. 

Manufactured by 


B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 18/2) 
“ Makers of the World's Finest Pipes.” 
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SAUCE ROBERT SAUCE DIABLE 


ESCOFFIER, LTD., 
Harders Road, London, S.E.15 
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THE 


they ve no 
time 


to lose. is 


All over the country men and 
women on essential work, who 
have to get around in a hurry, 
can’t afford to lose time through 
transport delays. With a Ford, 
they are sure that their Ford 
Dealer and Ford Service Fac- 
ilities will keep their car always 
in first-class running order. 
Whether it is general mainten- 
ance, a spare, repair, or even the 
replacement of an engine, the 
job is done efficiently and at low 
fixed prices. Fords are playing 
an important part in to-day’s 
prosperity drive, by providing 
essential transport for the men 
and women whose jobs demand 
essential motoring. 





PREFECT 10h.p. | ANGLIA 8 hp. 
CONSTANT PERFORMANCE 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM 
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Model USI Price €26.15.0, purchase tax €8.12.6 
Equally perfect on AC or OC mains 


In Walnut and Beech 





ULTRA ELECTRIC LTD., SALES DEPT., 62 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.I 
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WINTER ILLS? 





There are certain foods which 
help to guard us against colds, 
and other 


coughs, influenza 


| winter ailments. They are those 
which contain a good amount of 
‘protective’ vitamin A. Your 
butter and margarine ration pro- 
vides a certain amount of it, and 
so do tomatoes, and 


spinach. The 
for the body’s welfare. 


carrots, 
* sunshine ’ 


| in fats. 


FREE : 


you eat every day. 


sufficient. 


interesting way. 
Park Royal, London, N.W.10. 
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bone-building vitamin D is also necessary 
This is found in fish, and to a lesser degree 
For a really rich concentration of A and D together Crookes 
Halibut Oil is the handiest way of ensuring that your body gets 
Why not get to know the vitamin-value of the foods 
Our free illustrated booklet tells you this in an easy 
Write to The Crookes Laboratories Ltd., Dept. F 198, 





CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 
OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
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Ub ecen WORK AND AFTER PLAY 


WRIGHT’S IS RIGHT THROUGHOUT THE DAY 
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3 MOTHER 2 DAUGHTER 


WRIGHT’S IS RIGHT FOR EVERYONE 
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